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A TYPICAL NIGHT SCENE IN HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


JASCHA FISHBERG 
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ESTHER CADKIN, 
an artist pupil of Percy Rector Stephens, as she appeared 
as Nedda im a performance of Pagliacci at the Teatro 
Silvio Pellico, Saronno, Italy. Following the perform 
ance one of the Italian critics wrote in part as follows: 
“A Nedda agile and secure of her means was Esther 
Cadkin, who figured well in both acts, obtaining the high 
est success that goes to add to the many laurels already 


won,” 
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manager of the Minneapolis Orchestra The bass solotst, 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Has Returnep TO New YorK 
for a Two Months Summer Master Class for 
singers desiring careers in opera in Italy. 
Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of the late Rosine Laborde of 
Paris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 


Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 

VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupio: 26 Gramercy Parx, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 18lst St., N. Y. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Will teach in New York City this summer. 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co- a a hg Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
man 
aunt a of Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO eanapanarene 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singer 
245 West 75th St., N. Y Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
litan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
| way Pennsylvania 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
Metropolitan ia ee fan 


New Rochelle "Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert-——-Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Votce Teacner anp Opera Coaca 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Kesidence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA re eel 
AFORA 
Formerly Leading Segenme Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Seater of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracin 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 





DEANE DOSSERT 

Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festiva. 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 
Telephone: 


939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Bg en Ee 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N.  f 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. 
476 West 144th Street ew York, me Fe 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street. New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 61st St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
205 West 57th Street, New 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Stupio: York 


MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano. 
oice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
French aNd Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History oF usic 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





MR, FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Or, ain 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCER 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, ce 
225 West 99th Street New York City 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 

15 to Sept. 12—New Milford, 


From July Conn. 


MILLIE RYAN 

ART OF SINGING 

West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 105 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


F. W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist & f-pelrmanter Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 


Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano “ 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


|EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 


educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 


HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts 
Studio: 


-Recitals—Instructeon 
West 73rd Street, 
Phone: 


157 New York 


3312 Susquehanna 


Summer Cuass, July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway, Studio 32, 
politan Opera House Bldg.), 
ednesdays and oo ee 

All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue. Norwalk, Conn 


eS 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coacu—AccomPanist—Oncanist 
iang Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St.. New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place. Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
el.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circie 5161 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
Teachers Normal Classes 
June 18th and July 9th 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Upera House Studios, 1425 Broadway. 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
hone: 0951 Circle 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF 
471 West End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


SINGING 
New York 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafaigar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
beer of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
East 37th Street New York 
Telephone: 


157 $ : : 
Caledonia 0919 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine —_ of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 

hone Academy 0540 
n Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford a New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Endicott 8345 


Teaching in Germany during Summer 


Telephone: 


BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 























FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC|| cieviv istrrure oF MUSIC AND ALUED ARTS 


Forty-ninth Season 6 EAST 85th Incorporated 1 
Under the bared at of the Baia a Now York RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CARL HEIN. . Directors..........AUGUST FRAEMCKE ; ’ 

All branches of music leading ‘to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: , 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, : 

Sight Singing, Ear Traini ng, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 


enter at any time during the season. Summer Courses. Catalogue on application Address Dept. A “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School’’ 


Ghe Cllebeland Justitute of ()usir : "1. WESTRATE, Me 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 19 éi ‘ 


PRIVATE LSSUOND 96 ALL ORANCHES OF SUBIC incinnati Conservatory « Music 




















Courses lead to Teachers Certificate, Artist Diploma and Degre 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers Founded 1867 
ow of co sagged —— artists AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
1 , at n 5 fee and dormitor rates ‘ fe 4 : 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


INCORPORATED 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 


INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 


Paris ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


Presidents: : BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS Burnet C. Tuthilil, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 
develop the highest technique in the shortest possible period of time 


Summer classes will be held by fm CAPET and 8. Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, and in their 
country studios near Paris, RIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER IiST 
Appiy SECRETARIAT. 18 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, FRANCE 


— == Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC Eminent Facly of 12 Cateegee Male Fes 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin KimBaLL Hatt, Cuicaco, IL. 


a ve || JAN CHIAPUSSO 
Conservatory of Music |) rr suaeserne ae ene || COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Degrees Dean of Piano Department SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


P B 
edileeacun, teenie menial, 15 GIRVIN INSTITUTE Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 


Fall Term Begins—Sept. 20 1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


















































| GRANBERRY 


er ete 
PIANO SCHOOL iS 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING <j y | 

















Practical Training Course for Teachers 
Boox.ets-—149 East 61st Street, New York 
Director 


iaitas Gicuas PEABODY | FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. 


ae —. CONSERVATORY 
Teachers July OTTO ORTMANN, Director ACADEEY OF SINGING 
BALTIMORE, MD. . Personal Tuition 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. | Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 


Send for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. — pee tied: Sr Meee Apply Secretary Above Address 


















































U NIVERSI T Y S C Hi 0 0 L 0 FE MUSI Cc INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART  fuanupanmosctt, deor—s soo oe wn 
OF THE SPECIAL “ANNOUNCEMENT —~ All” talented advanced 
violin students will come under the personal observation 


Maintained by the University Musical Society JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC ™ inten 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN Prot. LEOPOLD AUER 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 


ON ee _|| EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
(FRANK) (ERNESTO), HOWARD HANSON, Director 


An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate. 
ad For information, address: 
ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Composer-Planist Concert Planist and ne gn Specializing In 
Voice Building Interpretation and Technique 
































STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


SE ene | COGE MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 














Special Summer Term 


JUNE 18th TO JULY 28th, 1928 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


and PLAYER PIANOS Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 








Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City || ff] “"'“"“Addrese College of Music, ADOLF HAHN. Director, CINCINNASI pifio 
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 TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicot 5654 


Jute. 2, 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


‘MARGOLIS uit 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


James Levey * 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
In Europe 
till end of September 
Address: Care of Musical 
Courier, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address = Boscng 80th St., New York 
ne 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


f singing. 
Ven + *y Studios. oe Eighth vy i Solumbus Nati 











HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2simuasic 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


CALVIN COXE 


TENOR—TEACHER 
Billings 1593 New York City 


OF SINGING 
576 W 156th St 
PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 
64 West 74th St., New York City 
Tel. Plaza 3500 











Concert, Oratorio, Opera 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metrepolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J- 


zs KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
z Violin Instruction 

118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 











Telephone: Endicott 6087 
ae | — And Ine. 
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H SOPRANO New. York 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. ¥. Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


ABBIE MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 
Beaumont says: “There was a commingling of 
beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 
Management Lastiz A. TompPxtins, 101 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


[DILLING 




















HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 
T 


J . SI St, 
Met. Haensel & Jones Wirele 1617 


Steinway Hall, New York a. &. ‘el. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W.49th St.,New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 


Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


— Ve { L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 




















8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 
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WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


EACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N.Y. Phene: 1002] River 





“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From RB er or Direct 
OR -LEWI 
NCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


ck HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF Bn 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER), 


— === Pianist SS — 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


R. and MRS. 


sie HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
arr ade to Concert Stage 


ial Courses for Teachers 
Studio: Seesi Stelnway me, 113 W. 67th St. 
Add 14 E. 160th St. 


ress: 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 











New York 





























COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl. Hochschule fiir Musik 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor. incinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
‘Artist Teacher 


a lonally ized as a Volce Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of - 
Lawrence and many aad 7. - wo. singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cinel 


wr M OW 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. *. yee: 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN’ 2 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
608 Fine Arts Bullding -- a il. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO, 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music ? 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - py oe 
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Lazar $.Samoiloff 


Vocal Master Classes 


PORTLAND, OREGON—MAY 2lst | 
(c/o Ruth Creed, Sherman Clay Co., 
315 Morrison Street) 
SEATTLE, WASH.—JUNE 2ist | 
(Madge Talmadge, P. O. Box 930) 
| SREP TO EUROPE JULY TO OCTOBER } 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. C. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


TE 
CONOBRT—ORATORIO—OPBRA 
Season 1928-29 now booking 
Address: care of MusioaL Covurimr, 118 Ww. Sith &., N. ¥. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
140 East 34th Street 


























New York 


sMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


4 LJIUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endiceti 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2608 














14 West 68th ew York City 
Concert 


GEHRKE Seaneias 
technic end fine commend.” — 

Brooklyn Eagle. 

N. a gaining unique 

astman Mot of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist fee nt Brick “Pet. Che, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theo! ical S Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel, Susquehanna 3320 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


NIST 
eat tag hme Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘ Miss Melrose comes out of the West with s tone which 
vigorous, not to say thundering.""—N. ¥. World. 


DE GREGORIO 


SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Srupio: 166 West 72np Street 
New York Phone: 0138 Endicott 


reputation.” — 


ZMnm>s 











Soprano 


Concerts 


2P>ZZ>r 





be Lae 13 











TENOR 


RADIE BRITAIN 


a Tenttente, Fcimball Bidg.. aes iil. 


timn CROXTON 


LILLIAN 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Mgt. Lillian Grewten, Hotel 

We 73d = Street, 


Hamilton, 
New York City 


»ROMANOFF 


E SAABATIS SOPRANO 

E Stu Voice Training 
N 

E 








Coaching i uages 
637 Madison Ave., N. el. Regent 7460 








ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


On World Tour Until October, 1928 
FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON: 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park _ ~# 


wate. DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J 
Knabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 


Studios; 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 


V. COLOMBAT] 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 

Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 

226 West 70 werent, New York 
Susque 


Concert 
Accompanist 
—-Coach 




















Studio: 





Toronto 


POUL BAI =~. 


BARITONE of Music { 
TORONTO, CANADA 


“DANIELL 


M 

A 

4 VOICE BUILDER 

E Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placomeat 


Studios: it a. 110th St., New York City 
ephone Monument 0777. 


> LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles once | 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 87th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 








MME. 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VomnMlenne: 
1730 Broadway, New York 





“THE NEW Yor, = 


ONSERVATOmy, 
o music ORY 


Twe HIGHEST ADVANCE ME 
NM MUSICAL STUDIES 


1806 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


(College Division. 
Preparatery Division) 


"ai mam 





Music courses offered 
in all instruments, from 
elementary stege to high- 
est artistic perfection. 

Exceptional opportu- 
nities for pupils prepar- 
ing for Professional and 
for Conce*t career. 








A CITY CONSER.- 
VATORY DIPLO- 
MA OPENS THE 
DOOR OF 1,000 
OPPORTUNITIES 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 
ING that produced the famous baritone GIUS- 
EPPE DE LUCA. -7—% 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. Tel. Circle 3278. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 
In connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater 


ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 


Proresson OF FRENCH 
Special Course in Conversation and Diction 
Individual Inatruction 
Certifiée de I'Ecole de Prepara- Edgecombe 4085. P.O.B 
tion des Professeurs de Franea: 6, Sta. J. New York City 


FERRARA | 


Large Repertoire | 


OPERATIC SOPRANO 
Address: Hotel Empire, New or! 
Reneresonssciel Columbus 7400 


Voice Placement and 
Opera Class, Address 
108 W. 75th St., N.Y. 


Tel. 0766 Trafalgar 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and | 


Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia 
Mgt. Eona BLanone SuHowacrer, Auditorium Bldg., Chicage 


STALLINGS sat 


Tel. Caledonia 2295 





TUMZZ> | Be~-cor 


Studio: 15 East 38th St., N. Y. 
Lexington 10125 


IANiST 


Miriam Franken) 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 71st Street, New York. 


PROF. PEDRO PONS 

Graduate Loyal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; 

faster Duvernini of Paris, France 

individual Instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil’s home 

Care of MosicaL Covunipr, 113 West 57th St., 

Phone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m., University 6472 


Susquehanna 9541 








New York City 


ROCKEFELLER 


ez-alumnus | 


New York 


MUSICAL 


BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 130 West 88th St., N. Y¥., Schuyler 0294 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
NOW IN EUROPE 
ill reopen his New York Studio in Sieh is 
816 Steinway Hall New York 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: 9555 Riverside 


ROSENFIELD 


71 Col “” Helpnte, 5 kl N. Y. 
olumbia He yon yn, 
Tel. Main’ 143 30-W 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


BIRDIGE BLYE ja: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Cc. BENITEZ 


J 

Oo Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 
R mg Martino-Rossi and Masha Kave- 
E 














@=708 | 











lin. RISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As- 
sistant Teacher. Studio: 801 Steinway 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 2885 


— 


Management: Walter Anderson 
5 Columbus Circle New York 




















TENOR 


Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 


COURIER July 5, 1928 


EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manofactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 








ay pela 


Sophia 


GORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 
Mgt. Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


DAISY 


ELGIN 


SOPRANO 


Management : 
R. E. JoHnstTon, 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


J LEO BRAUN 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 











CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
2828 











ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 





SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 











LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 


“Small Grand with a Big Tone” 
ARTISTIC UPRIGHTS 
James & Holmstrom Piano Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. Office, 37 W. 37th St., NEW YORK 














THE BAUER PIANO of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 


Julius Bauer & Co., Factory, 1335 Altgeld St., Chicago, U. S. A. Established 1857 














The only substantial im- 
Provements in piano-tone 
Production made in _ forty 
years are the result of 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


MEHLIN 2225 


PLANOS 509 Fifth Avenve, (eet 42d St.) 


or! 


Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 




















MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 




















Management BE. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Western Office: 
Midland Trust Bidg., St. Peul, Minn. 


GILBERT ROSS 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 











‘“Therough sincerity.’’"—London Daily Telegraph 














VOL. 
Whole No. 


XCVII—No. 1 
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Unpleasant Weather Fails 
to Dampen Enthusiasm 
at Ravinia Opera 


A “Flawless” Louise Begins the Week—Other 
Operas Likewise Superbly Given—Princi- 
pals, Chorus and Orchestra Win 
Unusual Praise 


Ravinta.—Even though the barometer indicator had stood 
constantly on rain and the thermometer had registered less 
tnan fifty degrees, hundreds of habitués came to Ravinia to 
listen to the performance of Louise. Well rewarded they 
were for their discomfort with a performance that was flaw- 
less and which probably will rank among the very best oi 
the Charpentier work ever presented here. 

Yvonne Gall, who last year was cabled to come to Ra- 
vinia as the season was close to its end, did so well that the 
astute Louis Eckstein then and there offered her a contract 
for the entire succeeding season. Only ten months have 
elapsed since then, but in that short interval Mme. Gall has 
made big strides in her art, from the standpoints both of 
acting and singing. Her Louise is a real French girl—one 
who loves her parents, who bows to them, but in whom 
flows the germ of liberty; and when her father and mother 
refuse the plea of her fiancé to permit their daughter to 
marry him, she does the most natural thing—runs away with 
him. That note of independence was manifested throughout 
the presentation of Miss Gall. Her Louise is not a little 
girl, but a full-fledged woman, who knows what she wants 
and how to get it. Her conception was somewhat new, but 
it carried with it force and desire, tenderness and anger, and 
showed the French girl in her true aspect, probably as con- 
ceived by the author. Vocally, Miss Gall rose to even 
greater heights. Every tone was luscious, warm and she 
colored her voice to express her sentiment. Her success 
was big and deserved. 

Edward Johnson was Julien. It is really good to gaze at 
a tenor who looks like a poet. Not that all the great poets 
were svelte and good-looking, but one does not associate too 
much avoirdupois with romanticism, and Johnson is the 
real lover of the operatic stage. Histrionically fine, he 
nevertheless made his greatest appeal through the charm of 
his singing. As often stated, Johnson is not a shouter, but 
a singer. Leon Rothier was the father, a role which suits 
him as the proverbial glove. He lives the part and one 
was momentarily transported to the dwelling of a French 
workman, who, though poor in means perhaps, is a mil- 
lionaire in philosophy, who is happy with his lot, and whose 
kingdom is divided between the factory and his home. In 
glorious fettle, Rothier sang the music allotted to the basso 
with stentorian tones that were unequivocally firm. To 
round up the quartet there was Julia Claussen, who now 
finds the part of the mother one of the best in her repertory. 

The balance of the cast was excellent, and if only the 
name of José Mojica is here mentioned, it is due to the 
fact that his part stood out a little more than the others. 
The chorus at Ravinia will be given a special article before 
the season is over. It deserves it. For the present, let it 
be said that the men and women who comprise that body 
are unsurpassable. 

The orchestra, which is made up of the principal element 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, played the Charpentier 
score superbly under the elastic yet forceful baton of Louis 
Hasselmans. 

L’Amore Der Tre Re, JUNE 26 a 

Many Fioras have appeared on the stage of Ravinia since 
its inception, but probably none will be better remembered 
than Florence Easton, heard after several years absence, in 
a role that almost seems to have been written for her. Her 
conception of the role is so vastly different that one might 
call it a creation all her own. Physically imposing, Easton 
does not make her Fiora the poetic figure of other Fioras, 
and in this she was quite correct, as she sings the role as a 
dramatic soprano and not as one with a flute-like voice. How, 
with such a commanding appearance, could Easton appear as 
a little girl frightened by the sheer strength of a blind man, 
or won over by a husband for whom apparently she has 
nothing but contempt; or how could she be other than she 
was with Avito? With him she was her own self—a strong 
woman, noble in mien, aristocratic to her finger tips, but 
not ephemeral—a woman of flesh and blood, who willingly 
dies for the one she loves. All these characteristics were so 
well brought out by Mme. Easton that we reclined in our 
seat fascinated by her least gesture, as each motion carried 
a special message. Vocally she has never been heard by 
this reviewer under such fine conditions. It was a revela- 
tion. 

Edward Johnson has often been heard as Avito, but per- 
haps spurred on by his vis-a-vis, he too, rose to greater 
heights and his presentation was remarkable. Fe 

Leon Rothier substituted at the last moment for Virgilio 
Lazzari, incapacitated by the unwelcome presence of a heavy 
cold, and though it was said that Rothier consented to sing 
without an orchestral rehearsal, he sang so well that one 
would have thought he had had several days’ notice. He 

(Continued on page 27) 


Percy Grainger to Marry on August 9 


According to an announcement made by Antonia Sawyer, 
secretary to Percy Grainger, the composer-pianist and his 
Swedish artist fiancée, Ella Strom, will be married at Holly- 
wood, Cal. on August 9. The wedding will follow a sym- 
phony concert which Grainger will conduct. As before 
stated in the MusicaL Courter, the pianist met his bride- 





to-be on an Australian concert tour some time ago. At the 
concert Grainger will give the first, performance of his new 
composition, entitled To a Nordic Princess. The work is 
said to have been inspired by the personality of Miss Strom. 


Prize Contest for Band Composers 


To promote and encourage symphonic band music in 
America, the Carleton Symphony Band at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., announces a prize for the best symphonic 
band composition as follows: 


RHAPSODY, SYMPHONIC POEM, 
PRIZE $200 


ConbDiITIONS 

1. Instrumentation: two flutes; one oboe; one bassoon; one E flat 
clarinet; solo clarinet in flat; first clarinet in B flat; second clar 
inet in B flat; third clarinet in B flat; one alto saxophone; one tenor 
saxophone; one baritone saxophone; one sarrusophone or bass saxo 
phone; solo, first, second, third cornets or trumpets in B flat; first, 
second, third, fourth horns in F; first, second trombones; one bari- 
tone (bass clef); tuba, cello, contra bass, tympani, and drums. 

2. Each composition must contain the name and address of tlie 
composer plainly written on the last page. 

A complete conductor’s score must be submitted neatly written 
in ink and employing only the above instrumentation. 

4. The winning composition will remain the property of the 
composer, but the playing rights will become the sole property of the 
Carleton Symphony Band until the close of its February, 1929, tour, 
after which time the composition may receive rendition. 

. The contest closes October 1, 1928, at midnight. 

6. All scores must be prepaid, registered, and mailed flat to James 
R. Gillette, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Neither the 
college, the band, the judges, nor Mr. Gillette will be responsible for 
loss of scores submitted in this contest. Every care will exercised 
in sateguarding each score, and as soon as the winner is determined, 
the remaining scores will be returned to the several composers. 

7. In case no composition is deemed worthy, the prize will not 
be awarded. 

The Oliver Ditson Co., through its publishing manager, William 
Arms Fisher, says: “We will be truly glad to have the opportunity 
»f publishing the work (referring to this contest) provided it is o: 
distinctive worth.” 





OR OVERTURE 


American Orchestral Society to Give Six 
Concerts 


The American Orchestral Society, under the direction of 
Chalmers Clifton, is planning a series of six Monday after- 
noon concerts to be held at Mecea Hall, New York, next 
season. Interesting programs are being planned and, as in 
former seasons, a well known soloist will appear with the 
orchestra at each concert. 

During the past six years the Society has included in its 
repertory twenty-three orchestral works by American com- 
posers. Each of the compositions was given one or more 
public performances with the exception of six, which were 
manuscript readings. The composers represented were Chad- 
wick, Blair Fairchild, George Foote, Henry Gilbert, Charles 
T. Griffes, Henry Hadley, Edward Burlingame Hill, 
Charles Martin Loeffler, Leopold Mannes, MacDowell, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Harold Morris, John Powell, 
Ernest Schelling, Mischa Stillman, Albert Stoessel and 
Lamar Stringfield. 





Gadski to Head German Opera Season 


Sol Hurok announces that beginning next March he will 
present a season of German opera at one of the large thea 
ters in New York with a distinguished cast to be headed by 
Johanna Gadski. Besides the Nibelung cycle, the company 
will produce Tristan and Isolde, Don Juan, and the popular 
operetta, Fledermaus. The company will comprise a number 
of Americans, one of whom Paul Althouse, tenor, had been 
definitely engaged. Other artists will be announced later. 
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Three New Artists to Be 
Heard at Chicago Civic 
Opera Next Fall 


President Insull Announces Company's Per- 
sonnel—Two Americans Among the 
Additions—Season to Begin on Octo- 

ber 31—Revivals Promised 


Twenty-six names of principal artists are included ind 
the list of engagements for the 1928-29 season of the Chi 
cago Civic Opera Company, presented by the president and 
the board of trustees of the company to its guarantors. 

The report, signed by Samuel Insull, president of. the 
company, announces the following engagements: sopranos 
Marion Claire, Toti Dal Monte, Mary Garden, Edith Mason‘ 
Claudia Muzio, Alice Mock and Rosa Raisa; contraltos 
Maria Claessens, Maria Olszewska, Irene Pavloska, Cyrena 
Van Gordon; tenors—Antonio Cortis, Charles Hackett, For 
rest Lamont, Rene Maison, Charles Marshall and Tit 
Schipa; baritones—Richard Bonelli, Cesare Formichi, Gia 
como Rimini and Vanni-Marcoux; basses—Chase Baromeo, 
Edward Cotreuil, Alexander Kipnis, Virgilio Lazzari and 
Vittorio Trevisan, 

Maestro Giorgio Polacco will continue as musical directo: 
and principal conductor, and associated with him will be 
Robert Moranzoni and Henry G. Weber. The ballet again 
will be headed by Vechslavy Swoboda and Maria Yurieva 
Representatives of the company are now in Europe negotiat 
ing with other artists, some doubtless to be engaged. 

The operas to be given next season will include many 
interesting revivals, and it is expected that the repertory 4s 
finally arranged will be satisfactory to all classes of ope rd 
goers. The next season will open on Wednesday evening, 
October 31, and if the new building of the 20 Wacker Drive 
Building Corporation progresses satisfactorily the closing 
performance on January 26, 1929, will be the last perform- 
ance given in the old Auditorium. 

The new artists included in the announcement are: Marion 
Claire, lyric soprano, who has achieved considerable suc 
cess in Europe; Alice Mock, coloratura soprano, a California 
girl who will be making her first appearance in the United 
States, and Maria Olszewska, prima donna contralto of the 
Vienna State Opera, 

Cabled reports from Europe have recorded remarkable 
successes of Marion Claire in the roles of Desdemona in 
Otello and Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier, with the forces of 
the Berlin State Opera. Miss Claire appeared as a guest... 
artist, and at the conclusion of her season in Berlin, signed 
a contract by which she becomes a member of the Berlin 
State Opera, where she will sing when not on duty with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company during the home season 
and on the tour. Miss Claire is the daughter of Horace 
Wright Cook, well known attorney of Chicago 

Alice Mock is another young American girl who has 
been singing with success in France, Italy and Switzerland 
Maria Olszewska for the past eight years has been prima 
donna contralto of the Vienna State Opera, and leadirg 
contralto at Covent Garden. 





CHARACTERISTIC 
POSES OF 

ETHEL LEGINSKA 
—THE CONDUCTOR, 


who scored a brilliant success 
on May 25 at the Keene, 
N. H., Festival as guest-con- 
ductor and pianist. The Eve- 
ning Sentinel, in reviewing the 
concert, said: “The far-famed 
vivacious artist more than 
lived up to her reputation as 
a conductor and piano soloist. 
She was wonderful in both 
capacities. Of this there was 
no doubt else the many hun- 
dred persons in the audience 
would not have come to its 
feet and wildly applauded her. 
Critic and layman marvelled 
alike at Leginska’s energy and 
ability as a conductor. The 
orchestral group was never 
heard in a better concert here 
and the responsiveness of the 
musicians to every single move 
of her baton was remarkable. 
The great Leginska seemed to 
be directing each instrument 
singly instead of collectively.” 
After one of the works played 
the whole audience arose and 
applauded Leginska for about 
five minutes. Leginska and 
the Boston Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra will make an 
extended tour of the country 
next fall. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Bruno Walter Conquers Paris 


Audience Stands to Shout for Him 
Also Carpenter’s Skyscrapers 

Artists Féted 
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Ballet season at 
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American Violinist Makes Succ 


Mozart Cycle a Triumph—NewSStravinsky. Ballet a Succ 
Old French Music in Versailles—Many Renowned 


cessful Debut 


chiefly because of 
Ode by Nicolas 
Stravinsky. The 


mortals. The important 
two new ballets which were created, namely 
Nabokoff and Al yollon- Musagéte by Igor 
latter, conducted by the composer himself, was a success. As 
4 piece of music it has originality, beauty and charm, while 
the stage decoration by A. Bauchant, consisting of a huge 
bouquet of flowers placed on a small rocky grotto, was naive 
and original The part of Apollo was admirably danced 
by Serge Lifar and the choreography was most interesting, 
showing many entirely new effects in the set ballet technic. 
But the Ode cannot be classed among the successes. The 
music was banal, and the stage was often so flooded with 
blue that it rendered the human figures quite black. There 
was too much obvious effort to be different and modern. 
“SKYSCRAPERS” 
Alden 


»erge 


occasion, Was 


Paris APPROVES OF 
Carpen- 


Kousse- 


A great success was won recently by John 
ter’s Skyscrapers at its first Paris hearing. 
vitsky brought it out at his third concert and both the 
public and evinced great interest in the work 
The chef d’oeuvre of the previous concert was the perform- 
Paul Hindemith’s viola concerto with the composer 
as soloist 

Among the new works performed that evening by the 
intrepid Russian conductor was a very spirited and attractive 
‘ts sed pour Orchestre by the talented young Rumanian, 
Filip Lazar. His compositions are always based on folk 
themes, which he handles with great verve and musical 
feeling. 


press 
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AND 
A mild sensation for Paris was the performance of George 
Rhapsody in Blue by Dimitri Tiomkin under 
Golschmann at the Opéra. This work had been 
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Versailles concert with great 
an exact copy of one worn by 
Antoinette. 


stumle 1s 
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iwaited with keen interest and was greeted with noisy and 
preciative enthusiasm. The huge house was crowded, and 
igh Paris now has a case of jazzitis, it has never heard 
marvellously executed as on that evening. Finally 
xershwin himself was dragged forth from behind 

row of ladies and made to bow many times 
THREE GIANTS 
\mong. the 
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recitalists who have passed through 
seems superfluous to go into details 
ut the appearance of Jascha Heifetz and of the enthusiasm 
vith which he was greeted, of Ignaz Paderewski, who played 
at the Théatre des Champs Elysées and brought his audience 
a state of delirious delight, and of Vladimir de Pach- 
mann who, after an absence of forty-four years, showed 
what virtuosity can be retained at the age of eighty. 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, who is making a tour of Western 
Europe with the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra, made 
a stop in Paris and was heartily welcomed, a long train of 
luncheons marking his passage. 
O_p Musi 
Musicians de la Vieille France 
meert of the Since they 
y have attained a remarkable perfection in the playing of 
instruments and_ the ie a of old lost on 
dusty shelves of libraries, which Yves Tinayre has been 
unearthing with prodigious patience. The group will now 
tour Spain, and give concerts in Vienna and Bucharest. 
\nother performance evoking olden times and of particu- 
interest to Americans was given at Versailles in the 
al Traités, where the treaty was signed by which 
France recognized the independence of the newly formed 
Republic of the United States in 1783 and, much more 
recently, the treaty concluding the World War. The con- 
cert was an attempt to evoke the musical distractions of 
the periods of Louis XIV, XV and XVI. It was — 
with the aid of the Société des Instruments Anciens and : 
very fine singer, namely the Countess de Boisrouvray, née 
Countess de Polignac, who sang in a costume of gold brocade 
that was an exact copy of one worn by Marie Antoinette. 
She sang songs by Monteverdi, Caldara, Pergolesi, Lulli 
and Mozart with a style and artistry which have won her 
the love of musicians in Paris. 


famous 
season it 


1 gave the fourth and 


were first organized 


Les 
last c¢ season. 
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The instrumental group gave an interesting program which 
included music by Mouret and Galeazzi. The sounds of 
the harpsichord quivering through the old palace almost 
wiped out the centuries that separated us from the Grand 
Siecle, with its elegance, refinement and charm. The limited 
number of spectators was the only jarring note in what 
was otherwise a perfect picture. N. de B. 

3RAILOWSKY A FAVORITE 

Brailowsky, who began his musical career in Paris a 
number of years ago, is a pianist — the Parisians par- 
ticularly love to honor. They flocked by the hundreds to 
his recital in a Grand Opera House and packed it from 
the orchestra to the topmost gallery. Recalls, cheers, extra 
numpers, autograph albums, signed programs, were the oc 


SCENE FROM THE SECOND ACT OF COSI FAN 
TUTTE 
as staged by Steinhof at the Théatre des Champs Elysées 


cupation of an evening which began at nine and ended at 
midnight. The program consisted mostly of Chopin, and 
3railowsky’s reputation in Paris was made by his inter- 
pretations of this music. 

In the following week the Grand Opera House was again 
filled to suffocation with the admirers of Kreisler. le 
played Viotti in a modern arrangement, Beethoven, ont 
Mendelssohn, three concertos. I left early, not because the 
heat was oppressive, but because I wished to hear Paul 
Hindemith play his concerto for viola and orchestra with 
the Koussevitzky orchestra in the Pleyel Hall. The success 
of the composer-violinist would doubtless have been more 
pronounced if the concert room had been filled. The ultra 
modern music which was a novelty for two or three seasons 
in Paris fails to attract the public today, and there has been 
a marked falling off in the ‘aaa at these concerts of 
the newest orchestral music. I saw the official papers, which 
showed that the program of old classics played by Kreisler 
drew 173,000 francs into the Opera House, which sum is 
almost $7,000. 

An audience of modest dimensions 
Beecham when he came on the stage of the 
conduct a program of Mozart music only, 
program might have drawn a larger audience 
though the Beecham interpretations of Mozart would have 
delighted everybody who came to the concert. Lionel Ter- 
tis, well known English viola soloist, and William Primrose, 
a young English violinist, played Mozart’s double concerto 
with much effect. Surely Mozart never dreamed of having 
his overture to Figaro played at such a breakneck pace. 
The orchestra was able to play it neatly and without a blur 
and the performance created a mild sensation, ending in 
cheers, laughter, and the heartiest applause 


greeted Sir Thomas 

Pleyel Hall to 
Perhaps another 
into the hall, 


Gopowsky’s TRIUMPH 

House between 
the occasion 
pianist, who 

transcriptions, 


Godowsky’s recital in the Grand Opera 
the recitals of Brailowsky and Kreisler was 
of a great personal triumph for the composer 
played many of his own compositions and 
including several of his newest transcriptions of Schubert 
songs. Godowsky plays everything so easily that only the 
really competent judges of ag: playing can appreciate the 
technical feat of playing the Godowsky paraphrase of the 
Strauss waltz at the end of the program. Needless to say, 
the pianist was recalled again and again, playing Chopin 
mostly, but also his version of Schubert's Moment Musicale 
Many of Godowsky’s warmest admirers regret that compo 
sition and transcription keep him away too long from the 
recital platform Is he as down hearted as Alexander-the- 
Great because there are no new worlds for him to conquer ? 

Tiomkin’s performance of Gershwin’s new 
certo detained me at the Grand Opera House and made me 
miss a good deal of the program of Amparo Iturbi, a sister 
of the Spanish pianist of that name. She has an excellent 
technic and plays with great spirit and musical intelligence. 
I like especially her performances of Spanish music, though 
she is by no means limited to her national style. Her recital 
was in the Gaveau Hall, and a fairly large audience for this 
parsimonious season greeted her and brought her back to 
the piano several times at the close 

At the Ecole Normal I heard Winnifred-Christie give a 
demonstration of the possibilities of the new Moor keyboard 
to the students of the school and an invited audience of 
musicians. The instrument has recently been brought to 
perfection by a few changes in the shape and size of certain 
parts of the double keyboard, and the pianist’s performance 
of Bach Chorales, Liszt Fantasias, Chopin Etudes, Bee 
thoven Sonatas, left no doubt in my mind that Emanuel 
Moor has put much added power and scope into the hands 
of pianists. He has added to the old keyboard; not dis- 
carded it for something else 

I spent an enjoyable half hour at the Opéra Comique 
listening to Tosca sung by the soprano, Leonora Corona 
from America. The beauty of her impersonation and her 

singing are described else where. I shall therefore say what 
little I have to say about the antics and piano playing of 
De Pachmann in the Salle Gaveau, into which I managed 
to squeeze myself and hear the last third of his recital. 
Every now and then he gave a hint of the grace and charm 
that once were his, but the pe srformance on the whole was 
not exhilarating. The pianist’s delight in the recital went a 
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long way toward pleasing the audience and he was warmly 
applauded. 
Promisinc New AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Abraham Goldberg, an American violinist, who has been 
studying here for two years, gave a recital in the Salle 
3aveau and proved himself to be a performer with a tech- 
nic well above the average, perfect intonation, fine rhyth- 
mical instinct, and a full, rich tone. He has more of the 
big things than the finer qualities, those little touches of 
grace and suggestiveness which make the tones of certain 
artists linger in the memory. 

Horowitz has wonderfully developed since he left Paris 
for Spain and the United States. Last night at the Grand 
Opera House he proved himself to be a pianist of the first 
order, if not in his interpretations, at least in his technical 
powers. His emotional fervor completely won his audience, 
which cheered him without stint. The better part of his 
program was Chopin, and his numerous extra numbers were 
likewise Chopin, though he ended up with a fearfully dex- 
terous transcription of some airs from Carmen. Evidently 
the race of virtuosos is not extinct. And Horowitz has 
sentiment and poetry in his nature. He is by no means a 
mere technician. All I can find fault with is his tendency 
to change the style and tempo of many a work whose inter- 
pretation has long been standardized. Hamlet, for instance, 
is standardized as a tragedy and cannot be accepted as a 
comedy. But this young man in his early twenties will 
make the musical world take notice of him, and very soon, 


too. . . 





Foreign ati in Brief 


GIANNINI TRIUMPHS AT NETHER-RHENISH FESTIVAL 


CoLoGNe.—Great success nee tte 2 the ninety-seventh Ne- 
ther-Rhenish Festival which was held in Cologne, from 
June 10-13, under the leadership of Hermann Abendroth. 


One of the sensations of the festival was the singing of 
Dusolina Giannini, who was heard in a number of Italian 
arias and a magnificent performance of the roéle of Gretchen 
in Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. Another of the many 
first class artists who had especial drawing power was Fritz 
Kreisler who fascinated his hearers in Beethoven’s violin 
concerto and Tartini’s Devil's Trill. 

Besides the usual well-tried works of Bach, Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Bruckner and Strauss, to which Berlioz’s Faust 
made a valuable addition, a novelty in the form of Jana- 
cek’s Sinfonietta for Orchestra was given. It was the first 
hearing of the work in Cologne and aroused widespread in- 
terest. | lle 

New BAttet to Ruapsopy IN BLUE 

Lonpon.—George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue has now 
been used for the second time as a musical setting to a bal- 
let. Dolin and Nemchinova, as the spirits of jazz and class- 
ical music, respectively, are dancing to it with great success 
at the Coliseum in London. M. S. 


Harrtet CoHEN TO PLAY witH CASALS 
Lonvon.—Harriet Cohen, English pianist, who has been 
winning such success on the continent, has been engaged to 
M.S 


play with Casals in Barcelona on October 18. 


Depussy MemorrAL Concert IN LoNDON 
Lonpon.—A memorial concert in aid of the fund _ erect 
a statute to Claude Debussy in the Forest of St. Germain 
was just given in London with considerable success. The 
program, which opened with an address by Jean-Aubry, in- 
cluded the composer’s string quartet, beautifully played by 
the Brosa Quartet, and a number of songs exquisitely sung 
M. S. 


by Ninon Vallin. 


GANNA WaALSsKA Acguires THEATRE pes CHAMPS ELysEES 

Paris.—The Théatre des Champs Elysées has finally come 
into its own as a home for music, under the direction of 
Jefferson Cohn. Ganna Waiska, however, will have control 
of the theater after July 1. When asked about what she 
intended to do in it, she answered: “Music of course. I'll 
naturally close it for the summer and start this autumn. 
I do not know just what I will do, but it will be music. 


Meanwhile, I am going to America.” N. vE B. 
AMERICAN SINGER FOR VENICE SEASON 
Paris.—Yvette Rugel, the American soprano, will make 


her debut in Madame Butterfly during the Venice season, 
which starts at the end of June and will run for a fortnight. 
The opening performance will be Tosca with Leonora Co- 
rona, Gigli and Rimini. Bamboschek will conduct. 
N. ve B. 
STABILE IN DEMAND 

Paris.—Mariano Stabile, Italian baritone, who sang in 
Tosca with Leonora Corona at her second performance at 
the Opéra-Comique here, is on his way to Cologne, where 
he will appear in Falstaff, Tosca and II Barbiere di Seviglia. 
The Société Internationale de Théatre, which was responsi- 
ble for the Mozart Cycle in Paris, has asked him to sing 
Don Giovanni (in which he just had such a success) in 
Geneva this autumn. N. DE 


DANGEROUSLY ILL 
BrusseLs.—Eugene Ysaye, the famous violinist, is seri- 
ously ill with diabetes and phlebitis. He will be seventy 
years old in July but it is hoped that his strong constitution 
will pull him through. G. 


YSAYE 


ArtHuR SHATTUCK Buys BEETHOVEN’S PIANO 
Monte CarLo.—The piano which Beethoven used during 
the last twenty-five years of his life has been bought by the 
well-known American pianist, Arthur Shattuck. eH 


CaseLta’s New Viotrn Concerto Depicatep To SZIGETI 
Monte Carto.—Alfredo Casella has just completed a 
violin concerto which he has dedicated to Joseph Szigeti. 
This new work will be given its first public hearing in New 
York next season by Szigeti who has the exculsive right of 
performance for the season 1928-29. 5. 


Franz LEHAR DecorATED BY AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT 

Vienna.—Franz Lehar, who has just celebrated the silver 
jubilee of his connection with the theater, was decorated 
on this occasion by the Austrian government with the Grand 
Cross of Merit. B. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


Schubert and Richard Strauss the 
Heroes of the Hour in Austrian Capital 


Forerunners of Schubert Centenary and Premiére of Egyptian Helen Set All Vienna Agog— 
Two Opera Companies Pay First Visits—American Conductor Scores— 


Jazz Rec 


VIENNA.—Franz Schubert and Richard Strauss are the 
two “men of the hour” of Vienna’s late spring season in this 
Anno Domini 1928. Heterogeneous? Not at all. Had poor 
Franz Schubert not lived (and died) in poverty, we might 
not see Richard Strauss féted like a demi-god. Vienna 
makes up for her neglect of the dead Schubert by honoring 
him and the living Strauss alike. Strauss profits from the 
sad experiences of his great colleague. How about a hun- 
dred years from now: will we have a Strauss centennial 
celebration then, or a ’ bi-centenary of Schubert, or both? 
Who knows? 


At present, at least, the two masters are keeping Vienna 


going. A full account of all that is summed up under the 
heading of Schubert celebrations would fill pages of this 
paper; a comprehensive survey will not be possible until 


all is over and a comparative valuation can best be made in 
retrospect. Suffice it to say for today that Schubert music 
is being sung, played and danced these days in every nook 
and corner of our venerable town: in front of the city hall, 
in the courtyard of Schubert’s birth place and of every 
house that the Song King ever occupied; on the old plazas 
of the city, in the church where Schubert once labored 
organist, in every public school and, of course, in every 
concert hall. Schubert expositions, Schubert lectures and 
a Schubert Trotting Match, with singers from the Staats- 
oper serving as “jockeys,” are just a few of the more or 
less popular pastimes to illustrate the Schubert fever that 
shakes this metropolis of ours. And to think that this is 
merely a prelude, and that the Schubert festival proper will 
not begin until the fall of this year, with the Sangerfesi 
serving as an Intermezzo in July. 
Strauss RepEEMS HIMSELF 

In spite of Schubert, the “big event” of the month, in- 
deed of the whole spring season, was the premiére at the 
Staatsoper of Strauss’ Egyptian Helene. Musicat Courter 
readers have had an authentic account of the Dresden pre- 
miére which got ahead of us by exactly five days—much 
to the sorrow of the Vienna Opera’s ambitious general di- 
rector, Franz Schneiderhan. Nevertheless the writer plans 
to impose upon the indulgence of his readers another valua- 
tion of the work; it deserves it—presenting, as it does, the 
Strauss problem from a new or, at any rate, unexpected 
angle. There can be no doubt that with this piece Strauss 
has redeemed himself; after eight or ten years of trifling 
behold a new, supreme effort. Not a new Elektra, of 
course, but something that comes as close to it as one 
might expect from a master in his middle sixties. 


Vienna, loving Strauss unconditionally, was determined 
to like the Egyptian Helen regardless of quality; they 
loved it doubly when they found that it deserved such 
love. The evening was a manifestation which must have 


been impressive even to one as accustomed to ovations as 
Richard Strauss. All Vienna seemed afoot that night; 
throngs stood in front of the Staatsoper to be near the big 
doings if they could not get in. Inside there was the most 
brilliant and splendidly dressed audience that the old 
Staatsoper has perhaps ever held. When Strauss entered 
the pit, orchestra and audience rose as one man and 
cheered him for minutes. After the first act, the ovations 
continued, though perhaps a few degrees cooler. After 
the last act (which, contrary to general opinion, I find 
stronger and bigger than the first, indeed in parts equal 
to the greatest things that Strauss has ever done) there 
was a demonstration such as I do not recall having wit 
nessed in any opera house. 

The performance was great, orchestrally, scenically, vo- 
cally and histrionically; it would have been even more per- 
fect, no doubt, had not the caprices of our whimsical diva, 
Frau Jeritza, made its realization doubtful up to a few 
days prior to the premiére. Maria Jeritza, Margit Angerer, 
Gunnar Graarud, Koloman Pataky and Josef Manowarda 
shared the honors evenly with Lothar Wallerstein, the great 
stage director; the lion’s share, of course, went to Helen’s 
creator and conductor, Richard Strauss. 

Vienna’s First HANnpeL OPERA 

A visit from the Cologne Opera was particularly inter- 
esting because of a novelty it brought, namely Julius 
Caesar, the first Handel opera to be heard at the Staatsoper 
here. Supreme excellence of ense ‘mble is the outstanding 
feature of the Cologue company’s performances, a quality 
which is due partly to the absence of “stars” and partly to 
the strong personality of Eugen Szénkar, their chief con 


ductor. Much of the responsibility for Julius Caesar, 
however, rested with general director, Fritz Rémond, who 
staged a monumental performance. Pr raise was also won 
by Hans Strohbach, the company’s scenic director and 


stage manager for his settings of Pelléas and Mélisande 
and Cosi fan tutte. 

In strong contrast was the visit of a company from the 
Opéra-Comique which had recruited help from the pro- 
vinces for the occasion. With the exception of two tenors, 
Lappeletrie and Rogatschwesky, and Ninon Vallin, whose 
Carmen came as a welcome relief from the German psycho- 
logical conceptions of this much-abused role, the less said 


about this visit the better. 
Puttinc SEATTLE ON THE MusIcAL Map 

An outstanding success was won by the American con- 
ductor Karl Krueger, who made his Vienna debut at the last 
orchestral concert of the season. In the selection of his 
program he displayed both courage and taste, for it con- 
sisted of five novelties, namely Ernst Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso, Prokofieff’s March from The Love of the Three 
Oranges (a sure-fire hit, which had to be repeated), Mali- 
piero’s Cimarosa Suite and Schumann’s third symphony in 
Gustav Mahler’s version, which might well be considered 
a novelty as it has not been heard here for twenty years. 

How Krueger managed to prepare a program like this 
in three rehearsals remains a secret of his efficiency. The 
result was excellent, and a crowded house accorded him 





eived with Open Arms 


ovations. As far as Vienna is concerned Krueger put 
Seattle, Wash., on the musical map that night. 
SPALDING PLays 
Another American visitor who enjoyed a_ resounding 


success was Albert Spalding. He seems to represent the 
new kind of virtuoso who has happily replaced the gipsy 
of recent but all-too-romantic days. His seeming sobriety 


is merely 
aversion to 
Dohnanyi’s 
plause. 
The next visitor 
own orchestra, the 
like Krueger, also 


concentrated energy, his 
With Stravinsky's 
Hungarica he 


seeming 
Pergolesi 
evoked enthusiastic ap 


reserve an 
pose. Suite and 


Ruralia 


brought his 
Prague. He 
however, in 
Country or 


so esoteric 


was Vaclav Talich who 
Czech Philharmonic from 
showed musical courage, 
omitting the safe “hits” like Smetana’s My 
Dvorak’s New World, and conquered even with 
a program as Jirak’s Prelude to a Shakespearean Comedy, 
Novak's Eternal Longing and Mahler’s ninth sympl 
Evectric SLAVS 

Slav choral singing has become a vogue in Vienna and 
consequently a cordial welcome was extended to a troupe 
of boys and girls ‘from the University of Belgrade wh¢ 
appeared under the collective name of Obilic Choir. Thanks 


1ony 


THOSE 


to their fine vocal material and splendid leader, Lovre 
Matacic (conductor of the Belgrade Opera) their concert 
was most enjoyable. 
A New Cuitp Propicy 

A promising new violinist is Wolfi Schneiderhan. Off 
spring of a musically infected Viennese family—his uncle 
is the general director of the State Theaters—he repre 
sents Viennese musical spirit at its best. The boy, who is 
only ten or eleven years old, has appeared two or three 


times this season and each time with increasing success and 
assurance. He copes with such touchstones as Paganini’s 
Moses Fantasy and the Mendelssohn concerto with astound 
ing 


courage, authority and musicianship Unless all signs 
fail, he is a real star of the near future. 
J-a-z-z 
A popular event of the waning season was the invasion 


of our venerable concert halls by Jazz with a capital J! 
It was introduced by two exponents of unequal merit but 
unfortunately, equal Vienna is indiscriminat 
ing in this field, and accepts jazz in the concert hall with 
the uncritical joyousness of children. First came Jean 
Wiéner, time exponent of ultra-modern French piano 
music and now comrade in jazz crime with Clément Doucet. 
They electrified the Konzerthaus with their two-piano 
work, which is technically brilliant. 

They were followed by members of a jazz-band claiming 
relationship with the Savoy Orpheans. Since the real 
Orpheans played that same night in London, the initiated 
were not surprised to find the visitors decidedly second-rate, 


success, ior 


one 


but Vienna loved them just the same. PauL BECHERT 
Cornish School Commencement 
SeEATTLe, WasH.—Graduation week at the Cornish School 


of Seattle was celebrated in fitting fashion, with some splen 
did recitals, a play by the Cornish Players, and a dance re- 
cital by students of Caird Leslie, as well, of course, as the 
commencement ex¢ He se A busy week, and a very inter 
esting one it proved to be. Emma Reynolds, pianist, ‘ 
Seattle, received her diploma from the music department 
Lenore Ward, violinist, a certificate; Mary Dawson, and 
Margaret Joslin, pianists, certificates; Amalia Mertz of 
Helena, Mont., a certificate voice department 


I 


from the 


Lois Hunt — Raymond, Wash., and Madeleine Darling of 
Redlands, Cal., both received certificates from the drama 
department; Ida Jackman of Seattle, and Elizabeth Talbot 


of Portland, Ore., received Normal certificates from the 
dance department. Promotion certificates, both Intermediate 
and Elementary, were awarded to ten other students. Nellie 
C. Cornish presented the diplomas and certificates, and Dr 
Herbert H. Gowen and Roy Page Ballard were the speakers 


of the evening. Music numbers were given by members of 
the Musurgia Choral Society under the direction of Frank 
lin Riker, and also a string quartet. A banquet at the Sor 
rento Hotel followed. H 


New Church Positions for Gescheidt Students 


Pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt have won some of the best 
church positions in and around New York City, among 
them the following: Alba Clawson, soprano, Grace E pis 


copal Church, summer season, and Mary Hopple, contralto, 
Temple Israel, both in New York; Foster Miller, baritone, 
Methodist Episcopal ( ak Morristown, N. and 
Temple Rodeph Sholom, New York City; Lt wellyn Rob- 
erts, baritone, Westminster Seaotetion Church, Bloom 
field, N. J.; Ann Cornwell Starke, soprano, Upper Mont 
clair, N. J., Presbyterian Church, and Earl Weatherford. 
tenor, St. Mark’s M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Miss Gescheidt goes to Europe this month, and will re 
turn in time to re-open her New York studios September 1 


Sunday Park Concerts in the Bronx 


A series of Sunday band concerts in the 
Bronx was started on July 1. William E. J. Keating led 
his American Band in the Parkway, Van Cortlandt Park. 
from 3 to 5 o'clock; during the same hours Rudolph Lion’s 
Band played in St. James Park, Charles V. Dixon and his 
band appeared in Macombs Dam Park and Americo Gentile 
conducted his band in Claremont Park. In the evening, 
from 8 to 10, P. Ranilvi and band played in Westchester 
Square Park and Michael Link led his band in Washington 
Bridge Park. The Bronx Department of Parks has an 
nounced that the concerts will be given each Sunday after- 
noon and evening throughout the summer 


the 


parks of 
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The Ithaca Conservatory and Affihated 


Schools Now Holding, Summer Session 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Noted Teachers on the Faculties for Both Winter and Summer Periods—Scholarships Awarded 
to Talented and Worthy Students—Events for the Year Include Student and 
Faculty Recitals, Orchestra and Band Concerts, Plays, Pageants, 
Choral Concerts and Contests. 


servatory and Affiliated Schools has been a busy and 
successful one. There have been hundreds of students 
who have attended the various schools which are included in 
this unique affiliation 3esides the conservatory, which is 
internationally known, there are five other affiliated schools 
which draw students from all parts of the United States. 
The Ithaca School of Physical Education, The Ithaca In- 
stitution of Public School Music, The Conway Band School, 
The Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, and 
The Martin School of Speech Correction are all included in 
the combination that has made its impress on the various 
fields of education 
Next September will begin the thirty-seventh year of 
instruction in these schools, and will be under the guidance 
of President George C. Williams, Director of Music W. 
Grant Egbert, and a Board of Directors, who have charge 
of the educational end of what has become one of the 
prime factors in this country of turning out students who 
make reputations for themselves and for their Alma Mater. 
In the Conservatory, the departments in Applied Music 
are headed by artists of international reputation. Begin- 
ning next September, Oscar Ziegler, who is at present ful 
filling an engagement at the Salzburg Festival, will become 
head of the piano department. Associated with him will 
be many pianists who will instruct the great number of 
students who come to Ithaca for advanced training in piano 
In the violin and orchestra department, Adolph Pick, {a- 
vorably known in Europe as a pedagogue of the first rank, 
will conduct the work of this constantly growing list of 
students 


T HE season which has just closed at the Ithaca Con- 


In connection with the engagement of both Ziegler and 
Pick it is interesting to note that the Ithaca Conservatory 
also introduced Otokar Sevcik and Cesar Thomson to the 
serious students of violin of America. Mr. Pick will not 
only have charge of the department of violin but will also 
conduct the large symphony orchestra and the string en 
semble programs that will be given during the season of 
1928-29. For eleven years or more Mr. Pick was conductor 
of the Berne (Switzerland) Symphony Orchestra as wel! 
as head of the violin department at the Berne Conservatory. 

The voice department of the Conservatory will again be 
headed by Bert Rogers Lyon, who will be assisted by Joseph 
Lautner (tenor, formerly assistant conductor of the Har- 


vard Glee Club), Mary Aldrich, Elsbeth Jones, Florence 
Allen Wilcox and others. 


REGISTRATION LarcGeE For Pusiic ScHoot Music Cours® 

The Ithaca Institution of Public School Music connected 
with the Conservatory reports a registration far in advance 
of that of last year. The growth in this department has 
been steady and constant. This year twenty-six were grad- 
uated—most of them with the Baccalaureate Degree—and 
all have been placed in positions for the fall. It is esti- 
mated that between one hundred and twenty-five and one 
hundred and fifty will be registered in next year’s classes. 
Dean Albert Edmund Brown reports a constant call on the 
part of superintendents for teachers who have been trained 
in Ithaca. 

Patrick ConwAy Heaps Banp ScHOOL 

Patrick Conway heads the Conway Military Band School 
-another of the Affiliated Schools, which is considered to 
be one of the finest instrumental schools in the country. 
Aside from the very thorough training given to every stu- 
dent in the playing of band instruments, routine, conducting, 
harmony, and many other subjects, many of them accom- 
pany Bandmaster Conway to Wildwood, N. J., during the 
summer months, where they play professionally with the 
Conway Concert Band, earning a good summer salary and 
also securing the additional training in professional band 
routine. Some of Conway’s pupils are playing with Sousa’s 
Band and other instrumental combinations of like charac- 
ter. The registration for the fall is very large and if it is 
kept up through the summer Mr. Conway will probably have 
to start a waiting list. 
WittiaMs ScHoot or Expression FouNDED 

Years Aco 

The Williams School of Expression, which was founded 
thirty-two years ago by President Williams, is headed by 
Rollo Anson Tallcott, Dean, who has a host of assistants 
on his faculty. Many of the students who graduate go into 
the teaching profession, where they train the students of the 
high schools of this country in the production of plays, oral 
English, public speaking, and in some cases head depart- 
ments in schools and colleges. 

Most of the courses offered by the Ithaca Conservatory 
and Affiliated Schools are four years in length and lead to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Oral Eng- 
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“His singing of Grieg and Rubinstein songs was worth going a long 
way to hear.”—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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lish, and Bachelor of Physical Education. The entire in- 
stitution is operated by and under the authority of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. The courses offered are also approved in many 


other states. 
Speech CoRRECTION AN IMPORTANT 


AFFILIATION 


MarTIN SCHOOL OF 


One of the unique and important schools of this affiliation 
is the Martin School of Speech Correction. It is seldom 
heard of in musical circles. On the other hand, it does a 
great deal of good and some of the corrections of speech 
defects that are effected by Dr. Frederick Martin are almost 
miraculous. It is a worthwhile experience to see him at 
work in a clinic. His time is filled for a year in advance. 


ScHOLARSHIPS AWARDED Eacu YEAR 


Each year this Institution, through its Scholarship Fund, 
awards a number of scholarships to talented and worthy 
students. The object of these scholarships is to assist de- 
serving students who are financially unable to obtain the 
education they desire. All scholarships are awarded through 
competitive examinations, which will be conducted this year 
on Saturday, September 15. No fixed standard of excel- 
lence is required for admission to these examinations. In 
granting the scholarships the committee endeavors to favor 
natural ability rather than technical skill, so that often the 
applicant with little previous training has an even chance 
with others who are much further advanced technically. 
One Master Scholarship is included in this group which is 
valued at $600 and grants to the holder free tuition, board 
and room. 

INTERESTING Events At LitrLe THEATER 

A program of events which includes student and faculty 
recitals, orchestra and band concerts, plays, pageants, choral 
concerts, and contests, is conducted annually in the Con- 
servatory Little Theater. During the past school year 
eighty-five of these events took place. 


DorMITORIES FOR STUDENTS 


The women students in the Ithaca Conservatory and Af- 
filiated Schools live in dormitories of a particular “homey” 
character. There are at present eight of these halls being 
used. Last year the increased enrollment made it necessary 
at the last moment to purchase a new dormitory in order to 
provide for the large number of women students who reg- 
istered the month before the opening of the fall term. It 
is reported that if the requests for dormitory reservations 
continue to come in as rapidly as they have during the past 
few months, it may be necessary to add another home to the 
eight already in use. Each of these halls is in charge of a 
competent matron or “house-mother” and all are under the 
general supervision of the Dean of Women. 

The student life of the Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools is one of its most fascinating features. The gov- 
ernment is largely vested in the student body. The two gov- 
erning student bodies are the Women’s Self Government 
Association for the girls and the Student Council, which 
includes both men and women. The latter supervise ali the 
social activities of the entire student body. There are a 
number of national fraternities and sororities which have 
chapters in this school. These are Sigma Alpha Iota and 
Mu Phi Epsilon, National Music Fraternities; Phi Delta Pi, 
National Physical Education Fraternity (all for women) ; 
Phi Mu Alpha, National Music Fraternity, and Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, National Physical Education Fraternity (both for 
men); and The Amards, a Dramatic Fraternity (for both 
men and women). A Senior Honor Society, also a social 
organization, has recently been organized During the 
school year the Fraternities as well as the classes, stage 
many formal and informal events. Many of the latter are 
particularly clever and original in character and presenta- 
tion. 

Agreeable to the custom most adopted by many educa- 
tional institutions the Women’s Self Government Associa- 
tion of this School conducts what is called “the big sister” 
idea, by means of which each woman student, who regis- 
ters in the School, is immediately assigned to an upper class 
member, who is then responsible for her protege to the ex- 
tent of initiating her into the student life of the Institution. 
The men are welcomed and assisted by members of the 
men’s fraternities. 

SUMMER SEsston Now 1N ProcGRESS 

A very successful summer session is now in progress. 
Courses of study are offered each summer in all depart- 
ments of this Institution except the Conway Band School 
and the School of Physical Education. A series of recitals, 
concerts, musicales and plays will mark the close of this 
year’s summer session. These will be given in the Con- 
servatory Littie Theater. The Little Theater will also be 
the scene of a number of recitals given during July by 
members of the faculty. These will include a recital by 
Leon Sampaix, master teacher and director of the piano 
department; song recital by Albert Edmund Brown, bari- 
tone, Dean of the Institution of Public School Music; song 
recital by Joseph Lautner, tenor, teacher of voice, and a 
reading of a play by Rollo Anson Tallcott, Dean of the 
Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art. The 
present session will close August 10. The fall term will 
open Monday, September 17. 


Ford Hummels Pupils in Recital 


Ford Hummel, well known musician of Albany, re- 
cently presented his pupils in their third annual recital 
before a large audience at the Historical and Art Society. 
Following the recital, George Edgar Oliver, music critic 
of the Times-Union, wrote that “Judging by the talent 
presented by this really great teacher, Albany has surely a 
large number of young artists in the making, and the ren- 
ditions by the pupils were astonishing. The selections giv- 
en by the violin choir showed careful guidance and dili- 
gent study, and the results achieved in ensemble work were 
really artistic. The balance of the parts was remarkably 
fine and the various attacks were given in impeccable man- 
ne 


r. 
With the exception of two numbers, all of the ensemble 
selections were arranged by Earle Hummel in “a masterly 
manner,” and again to quote Mr. Oliver, “Stanley Hummel 
presided at the piano with his wonted skill and artistic 
feeling and furnished sympathetic accompaniments to the 
various numbers.” 
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A Teacher Who Teaches Teachers How to Teach 


Musicat Courier interviewer called to see Dudley 
Buck the other day, and after preliminary greeting 
Mr. Buck got right down to business. 

“What do you think of this idea?” he asked. 

“What idea is that?” 

“Why this idea of teaching teachers,” said Mr, Buck. 

“Well, what is the matter with it?” asked the interviewer. 

Mr. Buck laughed. “Does it not sound as if teachers did 
not know how to teach?” he asked. 

“It does,” said the interviewer, “but do they know how to 
teach? At least, I mean, do not the teachers have to learn 
how to teach after they have learned to sing?” 

“They do,” said Mr. Buck. “They most certainly do. 
And it takes a good ten years of experience to learn it.” 

“And I suppose,” said the interviewer, “that if you taught 
the young teachers how to teach you could save them a few 
of those ten years and could save their pupils a whole lot 
of harmful experimentation.’ 


“There is no question about it,” commented Mr. Buck. 


“Just think of the wonderful opportunity offered the young 
in these classes; 


teachers of today of being able to have 





a 


DUDLEY BUCK 


shown and demonstrated to them (and in a comparatively 
short time) solutions of vocal problems that have taken 
the teacher years of practical experience and study to ac- 
quire! I only wish there had been such classes in my young 
teaching days; it certainly would have saved me many 
doubtful hours.” 

“Your point is well taken,” the interviewer answered, 
‘and I think, furthermore, that teaching teachers how to 
teach is ex xactly what most of you well known men do. 
You cannot expect any large proportion of your pupils to 
live entirely upon the earnings from an artistic career, with- 
out teaching ; therefore they should be grateful for the 
opportunity that these modern classes offer.” 

‘Quite true,” Mr. Buck agreed. “The number of music 
students who make careers is naturally very small.” 

“That does not mean, however, that those who study must 
necessarily be unsuccessful?” asked the interviewer. 

“Quite the contrary. They may not succeed in living up 
to their dreams, because, of course, many students of singing 
expect to become a Patti or a ‘Caruso, but they do get 
church positions, radio and phonograph jobs, etc., and are 
able to make a good income with the addition of what they 
earn as teachers.” i 

“And teachers earn a good living,” said the interviewer, 
“for, after all, voice placement has to be taught.” 

“Voice placement !” exclaimed Mr. Buck; “what do you 
mean by voice placement? How is it possible to place the 
voice? The voice is not something that you can take into 
your hand and place somewhere in the throat or head as I 
can place this inkwell somewhere on the table. Many stu- 
dents have the idea that there is some particular place in 
the human throat where the trained singer has placed his 
voice, and that the untrained singer must somehow learn 
to place his voice in the same position. The fact remains. 
however, that voice production is a condition and not an 
act. After all interferences have been eliminated so that 
the voice flows through an unimpeded passageway, taking 
on all possible resonance from the cavities of the chest, 
mouth and head, the voice is placed, if you care to use that 
term.” 

“Then interference is the great difficulty to be overcome?” 

“It certainly is! And not until students realize more 
fully that the technic of the human instrument is just as 
difficult, if not more so, on account of its intangibility, 
than either the piano or violin, can they hope to be anything 
but failures.” 

“What do you consider the basic principles of teaching?” 

“The great problem that confronts the teacher of singing 
is how to free the tone above the larynx. It is useless to ask 
the student not to do a certain thing unless you can give 
him something else to do in place of it. Correct teaching 
is based upon this principle. There is no use saying to 
the student ‘Don’t stiffen your jaw, don’t push up your 
tongue, don’t pinch your throat, and so on, for those are 
results, not causes, and correct teaching always combats 
the cause and not the results. For every wrong there is 
a right; therefore if the tongue rises, it does so because it 
is forced to, and it is futile to attempt to correct the con- 
dition by holding it down. Wrong results or effects are 
always due to wrong causes; remove the cause and your 
troubles are eliminated. In other words, instead of fighting 
the wrong, develop the right and the wrong must succumb.” 

“Of course you consider singing a normal function?” 
asked the interviewer. 


“Naturally,” said Mr. Buck. “The normal person has a 
perfectly good automatic instrument which will work to per- 
fection if he will only give it its freedom and support it. The 
use of the voice is such a natural and universal thing that many 
people have the idea that all they have to do is just sing- 
and they would too, if they would only give the instrument 
the same freedom that they do in speech. However, through 
bad use of speech and song we find very few people who 
are able to give the necessary freedom, and it usually takes 
months and months—yes, many years to acquire what in 
reality is a normal function.” 

“Then you avoid in your teaching any explanation of 
the workings of the muscles and organs of the human mecha- 
nism?’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Buck, “to a great extent, because it 
has been my experience that to call attention to these things 
almost invariably leads the student astray. Instead of freeing 
the machinery, thereby allowing the voice to come forth 
without interference, the student constantly tries to help, 
and this is always disastrous. The voice must be allowed to 
sing, not forced to sing. 

“Breath support is, of course, the foundation of singing, 
since without bellows the organ cannot be blown. And 
since singing demands not only more pressure, but also 
longer sustained pressure than ordinary speech, the breath 
muscles must undergo a course of physical training and 
their proper use must be taught so that the singer shall 
always be prepared to provide himself with plenty of air 
with which to make singing tones. There is nothing mys- 
terious about that, nor is it especially difficult, but of course 
it takes considerable time, considerable attention and con- 
siderable effort. It cannot be learned in a day and it cannot 
be learned by careless methods. 

“A vocal teacher must know not only how to recognize 
what is taking place in the student’s throat, but also must 
have means always at hand to correct the fault. That is 
something that some unusually gifted teachers may learn 
merely by observation and experience, but in most cases 
teachers have to be taught first how to sing and then how 
to teach, for the doing of a thing is not by any means the 
same as transmitting the knowledge of how to do the 
thing and a singer may be a very good artist indeed and yet 
be unable to tell others how he accomplishes his task.” 

“And in your class, Teaching Teachers How to Teach, 
what are your ideas?” Mr. Buck was asked. 

“My ideas,” he replied, “are to deal with the problems 
arising between teacher and pupil, in a simple and concrete 
form, so as to help those bothered by problems of method. 
This will be demonstrated in the class so that everybody 
can see what correct adherence to true fundamental prin- 
ciples will do.” 

“And so,” said the 
teaching teachers how to teach? 

“Well,” answered Mr. Buck, “it looks as if I had proved 
my case, although, to tell the truth, I was talking just 
because when I get on my hobby I am likely to talk long 
and loud— and teaching has been my hobby for a great 
many years.’ ae 


interviewer, “you feel justified in 


o” 


Heywood Women’s Chorus’ Last Radio Concert 

On June 20, the Haywood Women's Chorus, James Wood 
side, conductor, concluded the season’s activities with the last 
of a series of radio concerts over Station WABC. The 





CATHER 


INE RAUCH, 
pupil of James Woodside, who won the mezzo-soprano 
gold medal in the recent New York Music Week Contest. 


chorus sang Curi Curuzzu, an Italian folk song by Geni 
Sandero; La Boiteuse, a Belgian folk song, and Heart 
Longings, an Armenian folk song. 

The soloist was Catherine Rauch, member of the chorus 
and pupil of Mr. Woodside, who recently won the mezzo- 
soprano gold medal in the New York City-wide Music Week 
contest. Miss Rauch sang the two prize songs—O del mio 
dolce ardor, by Gluck, and The Sweetest Flower That 
Blows, by Hawley. 





Cecile De Horvath’s Activities 


Cecile de Horvath had great success when she played a 
return engagement at the May Festival at Oskaloosa, Ia. 
At her former appearance there the critics likened her plow- 
ing to that of Josef Hofmann, and her success attracted an 
audience of about fifteen hundred people who gave her an 
ovation at the second engagement. 

Mme. de Horvath has been in great demand recently as 
a judge at piano contests. She was one of the judges at 
three of the annual piano contests at the Chicago Musical 
College and also at the piano contest of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota of the American Conservatory. 
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Rosa Ponselle in a New Role 
mselle recently essayed a new role which was not 
requirements of her contract with the Metro 
The time and place was about late 
Patrick’s Cathedral, 
A 


ceremony. 


Rosa Px 
one of the 
politan Opera Company 
noon on a certain day in June at St. 
where Monsignor Lavelk performed the 
wedding? No—at least not yet for Miss Ponselle—but a 
christening. It was that of the first born of the popular 
baritone of the Metropolitan, Mario Basiola, who received 
the rather longish name of Martha Maria Rosa Basiola. 

Baby Maria Rosa, as we shall call her for the names go 
nicely together, cert inly is in the midst of a musical at- 
mosphere. Not only lid she choose a musical father, but 
her mother, Catterina Gobbi, — beautiful soprano 
voice. And as far as voice i mcerned, she could not have 
selected a more gifted god-mother than Ponselle. 
Yet little d realized it would not be 
had to exhibit a chose the Italian 

General in father. With an 
eye to making her ¢ Pietro A. Yon, 
celebrated organist, was 


music, and 

after the happy affair over to 
the celebrated Zucca's : 
As Italian lun x 


noon T he n R Sa Ponse lhe 


r 
( 


has a 


Rosa 
Maria Rosa was coy, a! 
little diplomacy, so she 

New York as her god- 
ristening impressive, 
beckoned to furnish the 
was over, everyone taxied 
und had a specially prepared luncheon 
the meal lasted well into the after 
invited them all to her lovely 
Drive’s largest apartment 


hours later, pre pared some 


Consul! 


home one of Riverside 
houses, where Papa Basiola, some 
spaghetti for any who might still be hungry 

A few days later, Miss Ponselle packed up and went t 
her camp at Lake Placid, N. Y., for the balance of the 
summer—the first real rest she will have enjoyed in almost 
a year 

The season jus 
singer, the high light of 
ance in Norma at the 


atop 


has a record one for the young 
which was her sensational appear 
Metropolitan. In addition to the 
twenty-one appearances with the company in New York 
and the nine on the spring tour, Miss Ponselle had on her 
concert ledger no than forty-four dates. Already her 
managers, the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, have booked 


t past been 


less 


ROSA PONSELLE 


season of 1929-3 


number 


during the 
added this 


her for teen co 
The Victor catalogue has 
new Ponselle recordings to its list, and she also 
a radic New Day on the Victor Hour 

Miss Ponselle sang last season for the first time at the 
Keene, N. H., Festival, where thusiasm was mani 
fested, and after her cencert Island, one of the 
ast of the sez dates, she once re-engaged 

While Miss Ponsell Washington 
the opera copany on its spring was frequently 
entertained by members of the social Mrs. George 
Mesta gave a big farewell party for the company at 
her home, and Mrs. Betty Kendall also t 


a lunch at 
her beautiful country estat hicl r uct 
er autiiul country estate, which were much 
enjoyed 


seven 
season a 
shone as 
star on Year's 
great en 
in Staten 
ason’s was at 


was singing in with 
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elite 
entire 


gave 
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Ponselle will start on her fall concert tour direct 
Placid, the beginning of what looks like another 
3ut so goes the magic of Rosa Ponselle! 


Miss 
from 
record tour. 


“Stars of the Summer Night” 


“Stars of the summer night” and symphonies are in- 
separable in the minds of hundreds of thousands of music 
lovers, both residents in Southern California and transient 
visitors who more and more are making Hollywood their 
summer rendezvous, to be there for the “symphonies un- 
der the stars.” (See photograph of Hollywood Bowl on 
inside front cover.) 

“The seventh Hollywood Bowl season will open July 
10 under the baton of Albert Coates, who not only will 
conduct the opening night, but also has been engaged for 
the first two weeks of eight concerts, July 10-21 inclusive. 
Pedro Sanjuan, who was brought to California from Cuba 
by distinguished Cuban and Spanish pone eat will follow 
with one concert, on July 24. He in turn will be followed 
by Bernardino Molinari, sometimes called the second Tos- 
canini, of Italy, who will conduct July 26, <" and 28. 

Ifredo Casella will conduct four concerts—July 31, August 
2, 3 and 4; he will also appear as solo pianist es night of 
August 2, when he will conduct the orchestra for the piano. 

Percy Grainger, who will appear on August 10 as 
soloist, playing the Grieg concerto in A minor, will conduct 
three nights—August 7, 9 and 11. Pietro Cimini, noted Italian 
resident conductor of Los Angeles, will conduct on the night 
of the 10th. Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minne- 

ation 
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apolis, Symphony, has been engaged for four concerts, August 
14, 16, 17 and 18, while to Eugene Goossens, returning to Los 
Angeles for the third consecutive season, will be given the 
honor of conducting during the closing two weeks, August 21 
to September 1 inclusive. Among the summer's soloists and 
special events will be Mme. E rnestine Schumann Heink in her 
farewell California appearance, July 27; Mina Hager, mezzo- 
contralto, first soloist, July 13; Arch Copland, July 20; 
Percy Grainger and Alfredo Casella, as mentioned above ; 
William Gustafson, Metropolitan basso, August 17; the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Russian ballet, August 30; and three 
resident artists—Rosalie Barker Frye, contralto, August 31, 
Nicholas Ochi-Albi, cellist, August 3, and Arthur Hitch 
cock, pianist, August 24, while the boy violinist, Harry 
Ben Gronsky, fourteen year old prodigy, is to be heard on 
the closing night under Goossen’s magic baton. 

Through the generosity of an anonymous donor, the 
Bowl this year is being given special beautification planting 
with the $10,000 fund which was donated for this particu- 
lar purpose. Monterey cypress and deodar trees will form 
a sort of forest on the south hill and will encircle the 
horseshoe (so-called because the seats are built in this 
design) so that cool breezes will largely be shut out, as 
well as undesirable street noises, from the 20,000 present. 

Plans aplenty are in the heads of the Bowl’s administra- 
tors for making this the most beautiful garden spot in the 
world, as beautiful as it already is unique. Eventually, 
by putting in subterranean passages under the stage, thus 
connecting the north and south areas, it is hoped to ex- 
— the exiting of thousands to their waiting automo- 
biles. Small canyons, yet to be cleared, will be opened for 
more parking space, while a new irrigation system, likened 
to an “artificial rain,” will be installed for the purpose of 
showering all shrubbery, trees and gardens simultaneously. 
These, however, are plans for the future and are almost 
wholly dependent for materialization upon the financial 
help and generosity of interested ones who may make 
them possible. 
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Spalding’s Brilliant European Season 


Albert Spalding left America on March 3, at the end of a 
brilliant season, to play forty-eight concerts in Europe. Dur- 
ing his European tour he travelled through Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Holland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
and Italy. He played on 
March 29 with the Amster 
dam Orchestra under the 
direction of Mengelberg and 
was received with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. At this con 
cert, at the close of Spald 
ing’s performance of the 
concerto, the entire audience 
and orchestra rose to their 
feet and cheered 

Mr. Spalding will remain 
in Europe during the sum 
mer and will begin another 
tour there in September. For 
this tour he already has con 
tracts in Sj pai n, Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland ; about 
fifty dates, including appear 
ances with orchestra in Hamburg, The Hague, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Cologne, Dusseldorf; sremen, Vienna, Budapest 
Oslo and Copenhagen. Mr. Spalding’s European managers 
have asked him to extend his time in Europe so as to give 
forty more concerts, an offer which he has had to refuse 
owing to the fact that his next American coast to coast tour 
has already been booked to begin January 1 
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Mehan Studio Recitals 


Mildred Elson, coloratura soprano, and Helen 
impersonator, shared the June 14 evening in a 
recitals given by artists from the Mehan Studios, 
Elson has a voice of much promise, singing David's 
du Bresil, Bemberg’s Chanson Baisers, the Swiss 
Song, etc., brilliantly, and a group of French songs 
much esprit. Charming was Miss Short in Mary 
Pets, her clean cut enunciation in about her dolly, 
the disappearing canary, and humorous songs making special 
effect. “The cutest you ever saw” was said of her, costumed 
as a boy in blue jeans, the following ye 3 4 John Barnes 
Wells making a real hit; Thumb Marks, To Be a Turtle, 
and Puzzled Grandson. Both 5 oie appreciation 
of tone color, and were repeatedly encored, Eusebia Simson 
playing first class accompaniments. 

June 21, LeRoy Weil gave an evening of 
singing classic and modern songs in splendid 
has made fine progress since last heard, and 
authority and poise which bid fair to make 
most efficient and interesting artists before the 
pression, repose, temperament and distinct articulation are 
all there, and his singing drew from the manifold 
expressions of delight. 
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Ida Haggerty-Snell’s Pupils in Recital 


Notwithstanding the rain on June 9, Mme. Haggerty 
Snell’s studio was crowded, and her pupils played and 
sang well, also reading interesting papers on the 
composers. Mrs. Charlott O’Donoghue contributed Bowl of 
Where My Caravan Has Rested, and There Is No 
Death. Flora Lipscher sang Connais tu le Pays, Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes and As Through the Streets (Puccini) 
Elizabeth Strack offered Still Wie die Nacht, Love is a Bub 
ble, and Song of India. Dorris McElroy played Fiir Elise 
Silvio Paglia sang On the Road to Mandalay and Eri tu ch 
Macchiavi. Sam Mure, violinist, accompanied by William 
Vaccaro, played Czardas, Spanish Dance, and Dance Orien- 
tale. Bertha Abrams delighted with A Heart That’s Free 
(Robyn) and I Passed by Your Window ye Tett sang 
Chanson Provencale and Spring’s a Lovable Lady. Loretto 
McElroy played Minnetto, Liebestraum, Pas de Fleurs, 
Delibes, and Clara Korn was accompanist for the singers 


lives of 


Roses, 


Marjorie Candee Again in Concert 
Marjorie Candee, soprano, appeared at the eighteenth 
concert of the Choral Art Society at the Capitol Theater 
Pittsfield, Mass., receiving favorable comment from the 
press. To quote from the Evening Eagle: “Heart of Me, 
by F. C. Butcher, was sung with more than ordinary in 
sight and comprehension of the ideas of the composer 
Noticeable always in Miss Candee’s singing is the meticu 
lous attention with which she prepares every phrase.” 

Philip Cook—Singing 
Willem Van der Burg—Cello 
Solo cellist Philadelphia Orchestra 
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| Music and the Movies 





News of the Week 


The Roxy Symphony Orchestra, under Erno Rapee, may 
be the first to present an original symphonic composition by 
George Gershwin next fall. 

During the absence of Leon Leonidoff, 
Roxy's, Anthony Nelle is assisting in the 
ballet. 

Irving Berlin has written an exclusive song for Al Jol 
son’s use in his next picture, The Singing Fool, which will 
be Vitaphoned. 

Eileen St. John Brenon, former publicity representative 
of Roxy’s, is the proud mother of a son. 


master at 
the 


ballet 
training of 


Roxy’s 

Roxy always gives the right touch 
that is, his divertissements. In one 
weaves in something that resounds the particular spirit 
of the week, month or day, either by music, dance or tab- 
leau ec time it is the closing sketch of the program called 
On the Campus. This is graduation time and as the curtain 
parts one sees a gay array of school girls in graduation 
dresses singing and swaying merrily to some of the favor- 
ite college songs. The setting is realistic, with the college 
and campus in the background. Into this crowd comes 
Locke, Harak and Locke, three expert jig dancers; three 
wandering minstrels, comprising an old man with a hand 
organ, the orphan singer and the clownish drummer, who 
are excellent in the rural take-off; and two acrobatic per- 
formers A good touch is the typical dance of the en- 
semble as a close. Of course the Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers arouses the audience to enthusiasm as done by the 
Roxyettes. These young ladies are becoming better all the 
time. Their dancing this week is really superb. Another 
ingenious bit is the sketch, The Roxy Ballet Class, sug- 
gested by a painting of Edgar Dekas. To those who know 
something of theatrical life it is more than a delight, it is 
actual living; the temperamental maestro, the favorite tal 
ented ballerina, the poor clumsy class member, and _ the 
entire tone of the class are extremely well portrayed. At 
the end, where the delinquent one remains to practice at the 
command of the maestro, the shallow display in the back- 
ground is a clever device. Beatrice Belkin, in a beautiful 
costume and gorgeous Oriental setting, sings the Bell Song 
from Lakme, but rather badly. Erno Rapee conducts the 
orchestra in a symphonic arrangement of Stephen Foster 
melodies devised by Maurice Baron. The Movietone News 
is always up to date and interesting 

The Michigan Kid stars Conrad Nagel 
Lloyd Whitlock. It is based on a Rex Beach story 
has interwoven one of the most thrilling of forest 
Outside of that it is simply thé old story—the hero, 
heroine and villain placed in a rural atmosphere. Of course, 
being a Rex Beach idea, there good fight between the 
males. 
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The Magic of Vitaphone 
Since Al Jolson made a hit in The Jazz Singer, the 

beginning of Warner Brothers’ talking pictures, the 
lic has shown a marked interest in them Along 
Glorious Betsy and The Lion and the Mouse, both 
Vitaphone interpolations, some of which was good, 
some offering room tor improvement 

Proof of the public’s interest may be gained 
fact that the Jolson picture is still “going strong” 
road and the Warner Theater is crowded daily where 
Lion and the Mouse is holding its own. 
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Vitaphone branches are opening all over the country. 
Only last week new branches were started in Philadelphia 
and Dallas, Tex., which brings the number of exchanges 
up to six, including New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and, more recently established, Atlanta. 

On July 7, at the Mark Strand Theater, New York, the 
first all-talking picture, Lights of New York, will begin 
an extended run. And with the advent of talking movies, 
screen stars are paying attention to the cultivation of their 
voices, for vocal teachers frankly admit that they are being 
called in to aid the voices of the hitherto silent screen stars. 
Another result is the expansion of the title-writing pro- 
fession. J. L. Warner, production chief of Warner Broth- 
ers, recently appointed Francis Powers to his studio staff, 
giving him the title of Dialogue and Title Writer. Besides 
being active in the production forces of the Frohmans 
and Belasco, Mr. Powers has written several successful 
plays, The First Born and Mother Earth. And with the 
heaviest production program that it has yet known, Vita- 
phone is signing up a number of celebrated screen and stage 
stars. Among the playlets are Willard Mack’s Sharp Tools, 
The Atibi and Across the Border. 

H. M. Warner, president, recently announced that every 
picture produced during 1928-29 at the Warner Studio will 
have Vitaphone interpolations, which also applies to the 
eighteen Warner Winners as well as the Road Shows at- 
tractions. 

Two theaters on the Charles Somma Circuit of Virginia 
opened with Vitaphone on July 2 and three other theaters 
on the circuit will play Vitaphone as soon as_installa- 
tions of equipment are completed. The Cleveland Public 
Library is soon to place on public view an exhibit of talk- 
ing pictures, which will consist of descriptive stories of the 
development of Vitaphone photographs of Western Elec- 
tric equipment by means ot which Vitaphone is produced 
and reproduced, and actual Vitaphone records. 

Vitaphone has exerted certain changes on picture audi- 
ences. Lynn Cowan, master of ceremonies at Sid Grau- 
man’s Egyptian Theater, leads the audiences in community 
singing with the help of the Vitaphone. Thus the magic 
of Vitaphone! 


Barnhart’s “Sings” Begin July 7 

Beginning Saturday night, July 7, Harry Barnhart, inter- 
nationally known song leader, will resume his annual sum- 
mer band concerts and mass singing in Central Park. These 
conducted by Mr. Barnhart have long been a popular 
summer diversion. As many as a hundred thousand per- 
sons have attended the magnificent Song and Light Festivals 
with which many of the series have closed. The “Sings” 
have been made possible by the cooperation of the Park 
Commission. Associated with Mr. Barnhart are the fol- 
lowing officers and directors of the committee formed to 
foster the revival of these concerts: Mrs. William Shannon, 
chairman; Alfred Human, treasurer; Mary Latzen, execu- 
tive secretary; Walter R. Herrick, Commissioner of Parks; 
Willis Holly, Secretary of the Park Board; Teresa Armit- 
age, Clarence Birchard, Claude Bragdon, Helen Freeman, 
Nancy Fullwood, Dr. George Kunz, Edwin McArthur, N. 
Morgenthau, Jr., Martha Schirmer, and Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth 

The first hour of each program will be devoted to formal 
music which will be broadcast over Station WOR. This 
will be followed by an hour of mass singing led by Mr. 

3arnhart, assisted by a band of forty musicians. 

What people of note think about these “Sings” is indicated 
by the following quotations: “New Yorkers who were not 
among the more than thirty thousand assembled around the 
lake in Central Park last night let pass a last opportunity to 
enjoy a musical spectacle so enhanced by nature and artistic 
lighting that probably it has never had an equal in this 
city."—The New York World. 

“The second outdoor festival of New York’s Community 
Chorus was a huge success in every way. Musically it must 
be placed among the significant things in America’s history.” 

Sigmund Spaeth. 

“One of the most useful men in the country is Harry 
sarnhart. He has made the people realize that there is 
music in human beings, as well as in phonographs, fiddles, 
and theatrical choruses. In different cities of the United 
States, Mr. Barnhart has taught the people to find their 
voices and to express their feelings, as no man has done in 
this country.”—Arthur Brisbane. 


“Sings” 


Dr. Hansen’ s Actit vities 


Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of 
Music, has finished his year’s work at that school and de- 
parted for a summer which will be devoted in part to ac- 
tivities as well as recreation. Syracuse University this year 
honored Dr. Hanson with the degree of Doctor of Music, 
and the same degree was bestowed upon him by the Horner 
Institute of Music in Kansas City, where he was the com- 
mencement speaker. 

Among summer engagements Dr. Hanson will conduct a 
performance of his Pan and the Priest, by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, at Chautauqua Assembly, and an all- 
American program, which will include his Nordic Sym- 
phony, to be performed at Interlochen, Mich., by the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra at the festival to be given 
there. Other conductors at this festival are Frederick 
Stock and Joseph Maddy. 

In August Dr. Hanson's 
at the Hollywood Bowl, 


s Nordic Symphony will be played 
Percy Grainger conducting. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Artist Busy 


Shella Fryer, a Jessie Fenner Hill artist-pupil, was en- 
gaged to sing at Cornwall, N. Y., on June 3, at the dedi- 
cation of the new organ and baccalaureate sermon for the 
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New York Military Academy. She has also been engaged 
to sing in Far Rockaway for the Jewish Temple during the 
summer and has been re-engaged as contralto soloist at 
the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, New York, known 
as the Dutch Reformed Church. 


Music on the Air 


On TuRNING THE DIAL 

Monpay, JuNE 25.—Once again this was a week that was 
full of expectancy and which held much of interest politi- 
cally, but little musically. Harold Van Duzee was employed 
with the Gang ; he has a pleasing voice and one that naturally 
registers well over the air. 

Tuespay, JUNE 26.—Rosalie Wolf was the guest soloist 
for the Edison hour. The soprano gave a group of ex- 
quisite German lieder in a most acceptable style; the pro- 
gram was entirely German and must have proved a difficult 
task for choice to the conductor, being that Germany has 
the greatest of all musical literature. 

Frivay, JUNE 29.—Sylvia and Julian Altman, respectively 
violinist and pianist of a very tender age, gave a program 
over WABC. They are justly called child prodigies who 
have attained recognition in many ways for their ability. 
The little girl is the youngest student attending New York 
University and both have won gold medals for their individ- 
ual talents. A beautiful rendition of Chopin’s sonata, op. 65, 
was given by Godfrey Ludlow and Lolita Gainsborg, whose 
weekly renditions have brought the standard of Friday night 
programs to a high level. 

SaturpDay, JUNE 30.—Goldman and his band had a great 
reception on the Mall when a program of fine quality was 
presented. The week ran along smoothly, but was espe- 
cially noticeable for its lack of musical highlights. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 








Federation of Musicians to Oppose Sound Film 
Devices 


A nation-wide movement is on foot among orchestral 
musicians to curtail the installation in motion picture houses 
of devices whose object it is to synchronize music with the 
action in pictures. The American Federation of Musicians, 
which is affiliated with the Federation of Labor, has an- 
nounced that it has voted a fund of $1,500,000 annually to 
combat the further introduction of such devices into the 
theaters of the country. 

In a statement issued on June 29, by Joseph N. Weber, 
president of the Federation of Musicians, it was stated: 

© Ve are not opposed to talking movies,” the statement 
read, “because we realize that.synchronization of words with 
actions on the screen is a scientific accomplishemnt of value. 
But if the machines are used as a substitute for vocal and 
orchestral music in the nation’s theatres they will become a 
serious menace to our cultural growth. And that just at a 
time when America has achieved rank as the undoubted 
world centre of music. 

“Music at best reflects the mood of the artist. You can- 
not mechanize an art. If synthetic harmony comes to super- 
cede the services of musicians, the public will be the loser. 
The gain, if any, will be that of the theatrical enterpriser 
who will be offering cheaper and inferior music for the old 
price of admission. This would be especially unfortunate in 
view of the fact that the motion picture theatre has been a 
great factor in promoting appreciation of fine orchestral 
music.” 

The first step to be taken, according to Mr. Weber, will 
be a comprehensive survey of the reaction of the public 
throughout the country to the mechanical music idea, as 
opposed to the human equation. 


James Levey Sails 

James Levey sailed for Europe on the Tuscania on June 
15 and will return to America in the early fall. Mr. 
Levey, who was formerly first violin and leader of the Lon- 
don String Quartet, has now been residing in America for 
a little over a year, during which time he has been busy 
giving instruction in chamber music playing and in the 
technic of the violin. 


Fifth Season of Artistic Mornings 
Samuel Emilio Piza has concluded plans for his fifth 
season of Artistic Mornings at the Hotel Plaza, New York. 
The musicales will be held fortnightly, the first one on 
November 15. 
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Vienna, and many other large European cities. 
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MRS. FRANK LA 
FORGE. 

Mr. La Forge, composer-pianist, and 
Laura MacNichol were married on 
June 29 in the Noroton Presbyterian 
Church, Noroton, Conn. Helen Shum- 
way was maid-of-honor, Mrs. Archi- 
bald MacNichol, matron-of-honor, 
and Mr. La Forge’s partner at the 
La Forge-Beriimen Studios, Ernesto 
Bertimen, was the best man. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony a recep- 
tion was given at the home of the 
bride on Ye Olde Kings Highway, 
Noroton. Mr. and Mrs. La Forge 
sailed on the Ile de France on June 
29 and will spend their honeymoon 
touring the continent. While abroad 
Mr. La Forge will appear in several 
concerts with orchestra and also will 
appear in concerts with Margaret Mat- 
senauer and Dusolina Giannini. He 
will be heard in London,. Berlin, 


MR. AND 





\ 4 ties. Mr. and Mrs. La Forge expect to return to America in October, and 
Mr. La Forge will at once resume his activities at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios. 


(La Forge photo by Apeda.) 








Esperanza Garrigue Artist a Success 


Norma Richter studied with Esperanza Garrigue four 
years ago and the following season returned for further 
instruction. This spring she came back to New York for a 
post-graduate course in expert technic and modern and 
classical repertoire. Miss Richter has a pure and powerful 
dramatic lyric voice of extended range and classical quality, 
and her singing is marked with intense dramatic feeling. 
Following her appearance as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, the Cincinnati Times-Star recorded 
that “Her voice is an even lyric soprano of very clear, 
sweet quality, well suited to the songs she chose. Her first 
offering was the I Re Pastore by Mozart. Later on Miss 
Richter sang Strauss’ Serenade and Schubert’s Almighty.” 
According to the Cincinnati Post, “Miss Richter’s voice 
is a clear high soprano of beautiful quality nicely placed, 
and her singing of these difficult numbers revealed musical 
intelligence and good schooling.” Another appearance in 
Cincinnati was with the Heerman String Quartet, at which 





NORMA RICHTER 


time Miss Richter’s part in the program was reviewed as 
follows by William Smith Goldenburg in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer: “Miss Richter gained a personal triumph in a 
group of three songs by Anatol Provaznik, a young Bohe- 
mian composer. This cycle, called The Chinese Flute con- 
tains the essence of Oriental mysticism modified with Bohe- 
mian coloring. Each is a test of the singer’s ability to hold 
definitely to pitch. Miss Richter delivered the songs with 
true poetic feeling. She made them tonal creations of be- 
witching loveliness. The performance was the first in Amer- 
ica and should not be the last. Miss Richter also sang Joseph 
Jongen’s Calm Beside the Silent Quays, a song of con- 
siderable charm, which the beauty of her voice emphasized 
materially.” An appearance in Middletown, Ohio, led 
the reporter for the Middletown Journal to write that Miss 
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Richter is the possessor of a beautiful voice which has won 
her the title of a brilliant singer, and that the audience was 
loath to let Miss Richter go and she was forced to come 
back for several encores. The soprano has sung Haydn's 
Creation twice, with the Findlay Choral Union and the 
Harmonia Society of Berea College. 

Prague Teachers’ Choir to Make Three 

Months’ Tour 


Of great interest both to the educational and musical cir- 
cles of this country is the coming visit of the Prague 
Teachers’ Choir of Prague, Czechdslovakia, whose Ameri- 
can tour will begin on January 7, 1929, with a concert at 
Carnegie Hall in New York, and will continue through 
three months of bookings. This will be the first American 
appearance of this choral organization. 

The chuir is composed of fifty men, all teachers or pro- 
fessors in schools and colleges of Czechoslovakia and has 
been organized for twenty years. Because of the profes- 
sions of the singers, arrangements are under way for their 
entertainment by educational bodies in the different cities 
in which they will give concerts. Yale, Harvard and the 
University of Michigan will hear the group, and the United 
States government has invited them to sing in the Library 
of Congress in Washington. 

The itinerary includes cities as far West as Omaha, Neb., 
and three Canadian cities, Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa, 
have arranged to hear the teachers. Among other bookings 
are Milwaukee, Madison (Wis.), Ann Arbor, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Dayton, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Omaha, St. Joseph (Mo.), and a num- 
ber of cities in Texas; two concerts in Havana, Cuba, and 
a two weeks’ trip in Florida. More than forty concerts 
will be given in all. 

The men receive no salary. They even pay an annual 
membership fee which, together with profits from their 
recitals, pays for the travelling expenses of the group. So 
great is the enthusiasm of the singers that there has never 
been an absnce from rehearsal save in the case of severe ill- 
ness, even though many of them must come great distances 
to be present. Prof. Metod Dolezil is the conductor of the 
Prague Teachers’ Choir. 


Connecticut Choral Union Sings Hymns 


In the Music Shed at Norfolk, Conn., where for many 
years a four day music festival was held each summer, the 
Litchfield County Choral Union met on the evening of July 
first and joined in the singing of hymns, to the accompani- 
ment of a picked orchestra of fifty New York musicians 
under the leadership of Henry P. Schmitt. 

The music shed is situated on the beautiful estate of the 
late Carl Stoeckel, an ardent music-lover, under whose pat- 
ronage the music festivals were founded and continued 
until 1922, the year of his death. During the festival 
years such eminent artists as Nordica, Eames, Schumann- 
Heink, Alma Gluck, Louise Homer, Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, 
Elman, Zimbalist and many others appeared as soloists. Jan 
Sibelius and Coleridge Taylor were invited from Europe to 
conduct works of their composition. 

The shed contained a capacity audience which joined in 
the hymn singing and enjoyed a program consisting of 
Weber's Freischiitz Overture, Waldweben from Siegfried 
(Wagner), Ave Maria, Bach-Gounod (Henry’P. Schmitt, 
solo violin), Tasso by Liszt and Tschaikowsky’s Marche 
Slave, all performed by the orchestra under Mr. Schmitt's 
direction. William B. Perry led the combined choral units 
in the hymns. 


Perry School Gives Debussy Program 

Under the direction of the Gray Perry School of Piano, 
Tampa, Fla., a concert of compositions by Debussy was 
given recently by the Rollins College Glee Club, Edna 
Wallace Johnston conductor. The assisting artists were 
Elizabeth Atkinson and Hazel Darlington, soprano; F. S. 
Andrews, pianist; Gretchen Cox, violinist, and Edna Wal- 
lace Johnston, flute. 


Dossert Pupil Signs Opera Contract 
Harry Lundquist, lyric tenor, who came via Italy, Sweden 
and Germany to study with Mme. Dossert in Paris has 
just sent the following telegram to his teacher: “Have 
signed year’s contract with the opera at Dessau, Anhalt, to 
sing Mozart, Verdi and Puccini roles. Was proud to an- 
nounce you as my teacher.” 





Maier and Pattison Separate for Summer 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, of two-pianc fame, have 
separated for the summer, Mr. Maier to teach in Munich, 
Germany, and Mr. Pattison to hold summer classes in Chi- 
cago. They will join hands again, both figuratively and 
pianistically speaking, next fall and start their American 
tour in Saginaw, Mich. 







































GABRIEL 


ESIGMONDY 


“Gabriel 


Zsigmondy, the Hungarian 
pianist, appeared in a debut recital that 
marked him at once as a musician and a 
personality. He played the piano as a 
man in whom the spirit of play tran- 
scended dry-as-dust matters of notation 
and technique. It was a demonstration 
not of the painful perfectionist, but an 
artist of ideas, to whom those present 
may gladly listen again.”"—New York 


Times. 


“The music under his fingers became 
the strong and sincere outpourings of a 
Nilsson, Muin- 


manly master.”—Victor 


neapolis Journal. 





Mr. Zsigmondy writes of the 


— Baldwin 


“It is a great pleasure to 
write that the Baldwin 
Piano with its splendid 
action, unlimited possi- 
bilities of shading and 
coloring, gives me always 
special inspiration in my 
recitals.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Sima Alpha Iota Convention, Held in Ithaca, Attracts 
Delegates and Members from All Parts of United States 


Interesting Programs Presented—New 


National Officers Elected—Silver Jubilee Banquet the 


Climax of Convention—Next National Convention to Be Held in 


Minneapolis, Minn.., 


Irnaca, N. Y., June 28.—At four o’clock on Sunday after- 
oon, June 24, about two hundred members of Sigma Alpha 
lota, national music fraternity for women, with other music 
lovers of Ithaca, assembled in the auditorium of the First 
Presbyterian Church, where a beautiful vesper service opened 
the Twentieth National Convention of the fraternity, cele- 
brating the Silver pico Beat of its founding 

Organ numbers by Eleanor Knight of Boston, 
bers by Mrs. J. A. Welch of Baton Rouge, and 
by Mrs. J. T. Quinlan of Portland, Ore., comprised the 
musical program. Hazel E. Ritchey, the national president 
of the fraternity, gave the salutation, which was followed 
by an address by Dr. Martin Hardin, pastor of the First 
byterian Church of Ithaca 
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ItHACA CONSERVATORY FACULTY 
Little Theater of Ithaca Conserva 
program was presented by the following 
members of the faculty of Ithaca Conservatory: Stefan 
Sopkin, master teacher of violin; Joseph Lautner of the 
vocal department; Leon Sampaix, director of the piano de- 
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\ reception given by the school followed 


First Business SESSION 


Monday morning at eight o’clock the first business session 
regan Greetings to the convention body were extended by 
Dean Albert Edmund Brown of the Conservatory; Lillian 
Speakman, retiring Eta Province president; and Gertrude 
Evans, Ithaca, incoming Eta Province president. The re 
sponse was given by Miss Ritchey. 
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July 5, 1928 
Several well known fraternity women were present, in- 
ae two founders, Nora Crane Hunt and Elizabeth 
Campbell, both of Ann Arbor, Mich.; and past national 
presidents, Charlotte Webber, Los Angeles, and Lelle Man- 
gang, Groton, N. Y. 

At eleven, business was suspended to listen to the charm- 
ing recital given by Nora Crane Hunt, founder, accompanied 
by her niece, Helen Elizabeth Hunt of Sigma chapter, De- 
troit, Mich. 

The Monday luncheon at the Hotel was in honor of the 
founders, with members of Sigma Theta of Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, in charge. Elizabeth Campbell, 
founder, told some interesting personal stories about first 
days of Sigma Alpha Jota. A clever skit by seven girls 
who represented the Pipes of Pan was followed by two 
MacDowell numbers played by Marion Eccleston Souer, 
violin; Esther Pierce, cello: and Ruth Walker White, piano. 

Reports a the Monday afternoon which 
was adjourned at four when Gretchen Haller, con- 
tralto, a former gies Bs of Epsilon chapter, who recently 
made her debut in Chicago, and Hazel Hallett of Lambda 
chapter at Boston, winner of the National Federation Young 
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Hazel Ritchey, president, 


Artists’ Contest in 1927, 


program. 


piano in presented an interesting 


Monpay EvENING ProGRAM 

The Province representatives gave their program Monday 
evening. Sigma Alpha Iota chapters are grouped geo 
graphically into provinces which meet, in the interim of 
National Conventions, at Province Conventions. To these, 
each chapter sends a musical delegate, who enters a contest, 
the winner of which serves as the Province representative 
on the musical program at National Convention. This pro- 
gram is always open to the public, and was well attended 
at Ithaca. 

The following representatives appeared : 
Fredericka S. Hull, University School of 
bor, Mich.; Caroline Benson, Institute of 
troit, Mich: Beta Province—Mrs. Grant 
Conservatory of Music, Decatur, IIl.; Alice 
nois Women’s College, Jacksonville, Ill.; Gamma Province 

Ruth McInnes, American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL. 
Epsilon Province—Dorothy Humphrey, McPhail School‘ of 
Music, Minneapolis, Minn.; Zeta Province-— Pauline Gleason, 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan.; Eta Province—Esther 
Pierce, Eastman ‘School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.; Mary 
Becker, School of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. and Theta Province— Ethel Gergen, University 
of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles. 

After the program, Lambda chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
was hostess to the delegates and guests of the Convention 
at a reception held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Rogers 
Lyon. 
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LUNCHEON IN Honor or ALUMNAE 
The Tuesday 
the New 


the 


luncheon, in charge of Lambda chapter of 
England Conservatory at Boston, was in honor of 
alumnae. Mrs. J. A. Jardine served as toastmistress. 
Charlotte Webber of Los Angeles brought greetings from 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell and news of the occupants of 
Pan’s Cottage at Peterborough Colony, which was built and 
is maintained by Sigma Alpha Iota. Lelle Mangang, twice 
past national president, gave a splendid address. 


Girts PRESENTED TO DELEGATES 
At the beginning of the 
sion, the official jewelers, L. 
Patterson and Auld, 

and officer 
Souvenirs and state and city publicity 
the delegates from Minneapolis and Angeles in their 
individual efforts to secure the vote of the delegates in 
favor of the invitations extended by each to hold the next 
National Biennial Convention in their respective 
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the costume 
Conservatory 
with the 
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FRANCES SEBEL IN CosTUME RECITAL 
One of the 
standpoint was 
afternoon in the 
Sebel, 
New 
Jota. 
This was followed by a picturesque sight-seeing trip con- 
ducted by Epsilon chapter to points of interest in and 


around Ithaca. 


from an artistic 
song recital given Tuesday 
Little Theater by Frances 
National Grand Opera Company of 
honorary member of Sigma Alpha 


convention 


soprano 


York 


SILVER JUBILEE 
The climax of the Silver Jubilee was reached at 
formal banquet at which two hundred guests were 
Sigma Iota chapter of Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
wis in charge of the details. Baskets of red roses, the fra- 
ternity flower, and silver candelabras in the form of Pipes of 
of Pan and holding red tapers, were used for decorating the 
tables. A silver bookmark with the letters S A I in red 
marked each plate. A miniature model of the proposed Na- 
tional Sigma Alpha Iota House, to be established in Chicago, 


3ANQUET 
the 
present. 
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occupied a prominent position on the speakers’ table. This 
Chicago House is to be a memorial to the founders of the 
fraternity, and resolutions were enacted by the convention 
body, which will aid greatly in the early accomplishment of 
this project. 

The convention chairman, Lillian Speakman, was an_ in- 
spiring toastmistress, and enthusiastic toasts were given 
by Nora Crane Hunt and Elizabeth Campbell, founders ; 
Hazel .E. Ritchey, national president; Mrs. J. A. Jardine, 
acting national vice-president; Jennie F. W. Johnson, Lota 
Province president, and Ge rtrude E vans, Eta Province pres- 
ident. 

A diamond wrist watch was presented by the officers and 
delegates to the national president, Hazel E. Ritchey, as a 
token of appreciation. 

The Hazel Ritchey loving cup was presented to Omicron 
chapter of the Fargo College Conservatory, Fargo, N. D., 
in recognition of having presented the best chapter report. 
Sigma Mu chapter of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., 
received a second loving cup donated by J. A. Meyers and 
Company of Los Angeles for the best chapter scrap-book. 

Following the banquet, the eight provinces vied with each 
other in presenting the cleverest stunt before the convention 
guests. 

Orricers ELecTEeD 

The first order of business Wednesday morning was voting 
upon the official ballot. The following officers were elected : 
National president—Hazel E. Ritchey, Lincoln, Nebr.; na- 
tional vice-president—Mrs. J. T. Quinlan, Portland, Ore. ; 
national secretary—Mrs. J. A. Jardine, Fargo, N. Dak.; 
national treasurer—Edna Hebel, Chicago, IIL; national 
chaplain—Lucia T. Murphy, Chicago; and national editor— 
Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, El Reno, Okla. 

GREETINGS READ TO CONVENTION 

Greetings read to the convention included, among others: 
a cablegram from George C. Williams, president of Ithaca 
Conservatory and Affiliated Schools; telegrams from Harriet 
Ware, national honorary member, the Grand Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon in convention at Denver, Colo., and a letter from 
Mrs. Harry Bacher, president of the Michigan Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

The active session was adjourned at 10:30 a. m. in order 
that the delegates from the active chapters might attend the 
alumnae session held at that time with Mrs. J. A. Jardine 
acting as chairman. Resolutions were adopted which were 
presented to and accepted by the active session. 

The luncheon on Wednesday, in charge of Sigma Omega 
chapter at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., hon- 
ored the province organization. The friendly rivalry be- 
tween provinces by means of original songs—manifest 
throughout the convention as a result of Miss Ritchey’s 
request that this be made a “singing convention”—reached its 
height at this time. 

\t the elose of the luncheon, a prize of ten dollars was 
presented to Alpha Province for the most artistic singing, 
and a similar prize was given to Zeta Province for the 
“peppiest” singing. Announcement was made that Beta 
Province had won the contest held at the Silver Anniversary 
Banquet for province stunts. 

Florence Austral, Australian soprano, and Mme. Elly Ney, 
pianist, were elected to national honorary me mbership. 

Sigma Alpha lota fraternity sponsors a number of altru- 
istic projects, all of which received substantial support from 
various members of the fraternity at this time. Five thou- 
sand dollars was given to the student aid fund. Also a 
maintenance fund of $2000 was established for the support 
of Pan’s Cottage at Peterborough Colony. 

Next NaTiIoNAL CoNVENTION IN MINNEAPOLIS 

The installation of new officers closed the most inspira- 
tional convention in the history of the fraternity, a fitting 
climax to twenty-five years of constant growth. The next 
national convention will be held in Minneapolis, Minn., in 
1931, with Epsilon Province as hostesses 

The official delegates registered at this convention in- 
cluded: Helen A. Fagg, University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor; Vera Richardson, Detroit Conservatory of Music; 
Mabel E. Mickle, Institute of Musical Art, Detroit; Alice 
Farnsley, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich.; Mrs. James 
H. Lowry, Indiana School of Music and Fine Arts, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Eleanor Wenning, College of Music, Cincin- 
nati; Gladys Pierson, Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati; 
Henriette Clark, Milliken Conservatory of Music, Decatur, 
Ill.; Mabel Nafziger, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington; Irene Witham, Ohio University, Athens; Gladys 
McCoy, University of Illinois, Champaign; Mrs. Theo. 
Taylor, Louisville Conservatory of Music, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Frances Lyman, Illinois Women’s College, Jacksonville ; 
Mrs. J. A. Welch, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge; 
Eda Keary Liddle, Miami University; Helen Hamilton, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio; Kathryne Weber, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; Margaret E. Belcher, 
Northwestern University School of Music, Evanston, III; 
Mildred Waugh, American Conservatory, Chicago; Lois 
Schilling, Laurence Conservatory of Music, Appleton, Wis. ; 
Louise Rood, University School of Music, Madison, Wis. ; 
Elizabeth Cooper, Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, 
Ill.: Florence Ruden, Bush Conservatory, Chicago; Helen 
Dempsey, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis.; Norma 
Higgins, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.; Mabel Longley, Co- 
lumbia rae 3 of Music, Chicago; Laurine G. Odell, Wes- 
ley College, Grand Forks, N. D.; Alma Sandquest, Fargo 
College Conservatory, Fargo, N. D.; Gladys Moriette Wil- 
son, MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis ; Elaine Ge rber, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn.; Naoma Sornson, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa; Margaret E. Haskins, Iowa 
State College, Ames: Marion Rothenburg, University School 
of Music, Minneapolis; Emma _ Strangman, University 
School of Music, Lincoln. Nebr.; Hazel Weekes, Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kans.; Mrs. Leon Hinkle, Horner Institute 
of Musical Art, Kansas City, Mo.; Neva Boberg, Nebraska 
Wesleyan Conservatory, University Place, Nebr.; Dorothy 
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Nichols, University Conservatory, Tulsa, Okla.; Mary 
Blakeburn, University School of Music, Fayetteville, Ark. ; 
Pauline Gleason, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans.; Mar- 
garet Jacobs, Ithaca Conservatory; Eleanor Knight, New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston; Rachel Winger, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester; Edith MacKenzie, 
Syracuse University; Frieda E. Dreese, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selingsgrove, Pa.; Catherine Cortner, University of 
Redlands, Redlands, Cal.; Irene Oliva, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Julia Rebiel, University of Arizona, 
Tucson; Grace Congdon, University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
Goldie May Smith, University of Idaho, Moscow; Mary E. 
Elliott, University School of Music, Missoula, Mont.; Kath- 
ryn Watson, Lamont School of Music, Denver, Colo.;: Mrs. 
Louis Sullivan, Ithaca; Mrs. Mildred Lund Tyson, New 
York; Mrs. Jessie Hosom, Detroit; Edna Petro, Topeka, 
Kans. Besides these, a number of guests were present at 
all sessions. M. O. S. 


Boston Notes 
Frepertc TILLotson’s ACTIVITIES 

30sTon.—Late season appearances of Frederic Tillotson, 
Boston pianist, included two performances with Greta Tor- 
padie, in Boston, of Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, a recital 
at St. Stephen’s College, an appearance as soloist with the 
3oston Flute Players’ Club, and effective participation in a 
performance of Brahms’ piano quintet with the Burgin 
String Quartet. 

RossANNA McGINNIs PLEASES IN RECITAI 

Rossanna McGinnis, pianist of the New England Con- 
servatory, gave a recital at that institution recently that 
served further to demonstrate her technical prowess, musi- 
cianship and sympathetic insight. Miss McGinnis selected 
a program that was well designed to prove her ripening 
powers. Opening with the prelude and fugue in B flat major 
of Bach, she then passed to Beethoven's sonata, opus 109. A 
final group comprised a Chopin study; Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
( olloque au clair de lune; a study by Szymanowsky, and two 
pieces from Debussy. 

N. E. Conservatory Notes 

lota Chapter, Pi Kappa Lambda, of a society of the music 
schools which corresponds to Phi Beta Kappa of the classical 
colleges, has been formally inaugurated at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Its membership is limited to grad 
uates who as undergraduates stood in the upper fourth of 
their respective classes. About seventy alumni were present 
at the organization meeting which was held in the Sinfonia 
room, in accordance with a notice sent out by Francis Find- 
lay, secretary pro tem. President General Frederic B. 
Stiven, of Zeta Chapter, University of Illinois, was present 
and gave an informing history of the organization. 

Officers were elected as follows: president, Arthur Foote ; 
vice-president, Francis Findlay; secretary, Margaret Mason, 
treasurer, Alfred De Voto. The president, under the con- 
stitution, will appoint four additional directors. 


Edna Bishop Daniel Students in Recital 


The spacious studio of Edna Bishop Daniel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was crowded to capacity on the evening of June 
19 for the song recital given by five of her pupils, with 
Jennie Glennan accompanying. A section of the Nordica 
Orchestra, conducted by Walter T. Holt, also gave several 
numbers and added greatly to the enjoyment of the pro- 
gram. 

“Of the singers,” wrote H. F. in the Washington Evening 
Star, “the most advanced in technic and style seemed to 
be Catherine Schofield, who sang two groups, and Clarice 
Summers. Miss Schofield has a particularly colorful and 
lovely quality of voice. Her notes are well rounded and 


she sings easily and intelligently. . . . Miss Summers 
sang two early English songs _ With artistic style and in a 
light but very attractive voice.’ The same reporter thought 


that Mildred Spahr sang It Was a Lover and His Lass with 
some nice legato effects, and she also noted the quality of 
the voices of both Caroline Kreuttner and Edith Carr. In 
summing up the concert, H. F. declared that it was an in 
teresting program, composed almost entirely of English 
and American songs. 


Ruffo for Chile 

Titta Ruffo has accepted an offer to sing ten operatic per- 
formances in Chile beginning the end of August and lasting 
until the first of October, for which it is said he will receive 
$4,000 per performance, or a total of $40,000 for the six 
weeks’ season. Chile has wanted Ruffo for some years but 
the baritone has not seen fit to accept until now, although 
he is a favorite in South America. 





Musicians Honor the Guggenheim Brothers 


Daniel and Murry Guggenheim, sponsors of the annual 
series of open air concerts of Edwin Franko Goldman and 
his band in the Central Park Mall, have been named as 
honorary members of Local No. 802 of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, in recognition of their services in the 
cause of music. 


Eisteddfod in Wilkesbarre in November 


The National Eisteddfod of America, with which is com 
bined the seventh annual Armistice Day Eisteddfod, will be 
held under the auspices of the Men's Club of the First Welsh 
Presbyterian Church in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on November 
8, 9 and 10 


Morgana Going to Buffalo 
Nina Morgana, Metropolitan Opera soprano, will spend 
two months in Buffalo with her mother, and will prepare 
programs for her fall tour arranged by her manager, Ar 
thur Judson, as well as several new roles for the opera 
season, where she will be for sixteen weeks beginning Jan- 
uary 1. 


The Gunsters at Asheville, N. C. 


i. and Mrs. Frederick Gunster are spending the months 
f July and August at Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
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Herbert Elwell to Replace Quincy Porter 

As one young American composer, who is fast gaining a 
national reputation, leaves the Cleveland Institute of Music 
faculty, another young American composer, on the same 


read to national recognition, takes his place. Quincy Porter, 


HERBERT ELWELL, 
who is replacing Quincy 
Porter on Cleveland Insti- 

tute Faculty. 


QUINCY PORTER, 
zo ts leaving the Cleve- 
land Institute Music 
faculty to pursue studies 

abroad. 


who has been with the Institute as head of the theory de- 
partment since 1921, will leave at the close of the present 
school year to go to Paris where he will spend his entire 
time on composition and further study. Under his direction 
the theory department has been built up until it ranks with 
nstrumental courses given at the school, and the 
course leads to a Bachelor of Music degree. He 
Cleveland and elsewhere as viola player of the 
Quartet composer of several works of 
n trend, 

Elwell, who 


othe 
four vear 
is known u 
Ribaupierré 
most moder 
Herbert 
the fall, will 


ilready a 


and as 


Institute faculty in 
with Ward Lewis, 
faculty. Elwell 


will join the 
share Mr. Porter’s duties 
member of the theory 
of harmony and counterpoint, and Lewis 

Elwell has been a fellow at 
Rome for the past three years, 
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and in March of this year he had the distinction of having 
his ballet, The Happy Hypocrite, selected as one of the 
American compositions to be performed in Rochester at 
the annual American composers’ publication contest when 
it was awarded first honors. He received his early training 
at the University of Minnesota College of Music, and later 
studied with Ernest Bloch and with Nadia Boulanger; then 
came three years’ fellowship at the American Academy in 
Rome. 

The compositions of this distinguished young musician 
have appeared on the programs of both the Societe Nationale 
and the Societe Independente Musicale in Paris. His ballet, 
The Happy Hypocrite, was first performed in Rome by 
the Augusteo orchestra under his own direction. 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Notes 


The final radio concert of the season was broadcast by 
the La Forge-Bertumen Studios on June 9. Anita Atwater, 
soprano, sang groups in German, Italian and English; she 
has a lovely flexible voice, easily produced, and she sings 
with artistry. Katherine Philbrick proved herself an ex- 
cellent accompanist for Miss Atwater. Ellsworth Bell, 
tenor, gave pleasure in Handel’s Where E’er You Walk. 
He sings with ease and his voice is resonant and even 
throughout the registers. Frances Wood, who has been 
heard on numerous occasions over the air, played the accom- 
paniments for Mr. Bell as well as several solo numbers, and 
in both capacities proved herself a capable young artist. 

Ernesto Bertimen, who scored such a success two years 
ago by giving a program of Spanish compositions for piano, 
will repeat the same program by general request next 
season. He will play works by De Falla, Turina, Albéniz 
and Granados. Two of Mr. Bertimen’s pupils have appeared 
with success recently at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios. 
On June 11 Phoebe Hall gave a program assisted by Gladys 
de Almeida, soprano, before a capacity and enthusiastic 
audience. Miss Hall had at her command an excellent tech- 
nic which she employed with intelligence and artistry. She 
was obliged to add several encores. Miss de Almeida, in 
two miscellaneous groups, sang with taste and musical un- 
derstanding. Alice Vaiden, as accompanist, completed an 
excellent ensemble. On June 18 Norma Krueger, who has 
appeared repeatedly at the studios in the past, gave a 
program of compositions by Chopin which admirably suited 
her type and temperament. Miss Krueger possesses not only 
a well developed technic but she also infuses a poetical and 
emotional atmosphere into her interpretations. 


Oscar Saenger Artist Opens Democratic 
Convention 


An Oscar Saenger artist, Melvena Passmore, opened the 
Democratic Convention in Houston, Tex., arousing much 
enthusiasm with her brilliant rendering of The Star Spangled 
Banner. Her bird-like notes floated over the vast throng 
and her virtuosity rather astonished all. Later her singing 
of Dixie is said to have brought tears to the eyes of many, 
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not only those in the audience but also those who were 
listening in on the radio. 

This young singer was a member of the 
Opera Company for three years and also has sung with 
success in opera in Europe, as well as in concert. Miss 
Passmore, incidentally, is the third generation of her family 
to have been born in Houston. 


Chicago Civic 


Isabel Richardson Molter’s Activities 

Nothing succeeds like success, and looking in retrospect 
over the season 1927-28, it is pleasurable to note that Isabel 
Richardson Molter, American soprano, has had her share 
of dates and return engagements. Her activities since 
October 3, when she gave a recital at Elgin, Ill., were as 
follows: November 17, return recital at Waukesha, Wis.; 
December 11, soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra; December 17, recital at South Bend, Ind.; January 14, 
New York recital, Town Hall; 20, Boston recital, Jordan 
Hall; February 5, Chicago recital, Playhouse; 24, recital at 
University of Dubuque, Ia.; 27, recital at Iowa State Uni- 
versity (re-engagement ) ; 29, recital, Omaha, Neb.; March 11, 
soloist with People’s Symphony Orchestra, Boston, (re-en- 
gagement) ; 18, recital, Quincy, Mass,; 22, recital in Stein- 
way Hall, New York, auspices Washington Heights Musical 
Club; 25, soloist, Metropolitan Theater, Boston; 29, recital, 
Owensboro, Ky.; May 9, Chicago Bach Chorus; 21, soprano 
role in Verdi's Requiem at North Shore Festival, Evanston, 
Ill.; 28, recital at Montgomery, Ala.; June 5, Cordon Club, 
Chicago, Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority and 21, MacDowell 
Ciub of Evanston, at the home of Mrs. Rufus Dawes (re- 
engagement ). ; 

Reviewing her appearance at the Margaret Booth School’s 
fourteenth annual commencement at Montgomery, Ala., the 
critic of the Montgomery Advertiser, May 29, said among 
other things: “Each of her various numbers appeared to have 
been selected especially for this particular event, for they 


Fernand de Gueldre photo 


ISABEL RICHARDSON MOLTER 
harmonized perfectly with its spirit and atmosphere. Some- 
times her music was thoughtful, sometimes light and lilting- 
but all of it was inspirational and appealing.” 

Mme. Molter always builds programs to fit the occasion, 
and though the critic on the Montgomery Advertiser goes on 
praising her work the above is quoted to show that even 
when preparing a program for a commencement concert, 
Mrs. Molter takes as much care as though it were her own 
public recital in New York, Chicago, Boston or any of the 
other large centers of music where her art is so well ap- 
preciated that dates next season will in all probability be 
more numerous than heretofore. 


Success of Josefin Hartman Vollmer at 


Schumann-Heink Master Class 


Hartman Vollmer, who was engaged as assistant 
Schumann-Heink in her master class at the Horner 
Kansas City, Mo., and who also is coaching there 
met with the most unprecendented success. 
Although well known and admired in the West as an 
accompanist, it remained for Mrs. Vollmer to establish 
herself there personally as a coach and teacher. Before 
the opening of the master class some fifty lessons had been 
booked for her. After her participation in the first master 
class and her first day of teaching the registrations for 
lessons with her became so large that Mrs. Vollmer has 
now a schedule of 350 private lessons for the five weeks 
of the master class 
Those who were not 


Josefin 
to Mme. 
Institute, 
privately, has 


fortunate enough to register early 
are on a waiting list, eager to take the place of anyone 
who might be compelled to cancel a lesson. Besides her 
own private work, Mrs. Vollmer, of course, assists Mme. 
Schumann-Heink in the master class and in her lessons. 

The students are all enthusiastic and ardent in their 
work, and there will be many who will follow Mrs. Voll- 
mer to New York to continue with her there. At the end 
of the classes Mrs. Vollmer will accompany Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink on a short tour, and will then return to New 
York to reopen her studio. 


Tamaki Miura Sailing Soon 

Japanese soprano, will sail 
but will return next September 
engagements to- include some 
3utterfly with the Pennsylvania 


Tamaki 


soon for 


Miura, piquant 
a vacation in Italy, 
to resume her singing, her 
performances of Madame 
Grand Opera Company. 


Boghetti Artist Enthusiastically Received 


Marian Anderson, artist-pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, vocal 
teacher of New York and Philadelphia, appeared in recital 
recently in London, and the audience was so enthusiastic 
that it was necessary to repeat three numbers. 
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Lucchese Scores Triumph With 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera 


Van Grove’s Company Gives L’Oracolo 


CINCINNATI, Onto.—The second week of the Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera season opened with a brilliant performance of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, in which Josephine Lucchese scored 
a tremendous personal success. This artist, who has en- 
deared herself to Cincinnati in previous opera seasons aud 
in recital, sang the title role most artistically. Her voice 
is a pure coloratura of that warm quality which gives 
added pleasure to the listeners. Histrionically and vocally 
she was superb, especially in the “mad scene,” and her part 
in the famous sextet was all, and more, that could be 
desired. Ralph Errolle again proved himself an excellent 
operatic singer, his charming tenor with the celebrated 
mezzo-voice, blending beautifully with Lucchese’s coloratura, 

while his dramatic interpretation was splendid. Arthur 
Phillips, guest artist, sang the role of Edgar of Ravenswood 
with artistic finish and splendid voice. 

Cincinnati is particularly fortunate that Business Manager 
Miller and Musical Director Van Grove were able to bring 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi for the baritone roles this summer. 
His rich, smooth voice, his delightful personality and his 
gorgeous singing of each and every role has endeared him 
to his audience. His is the type that appeals to real music 
lovers, and his appearance on the stage is always a_ signal 
for an ovation which is usually repeated at the end of every 
aria while spontaneous applause ofteri interrupts his singing. 
His singing of the role Lord Henry Ashton was superb in 
voice and interpretation. 

No opera season in Cincinnati would be complete without 
Il Trovatore, and so this musically delightful opera alter- 
nated with Lucia. In this, Forrest Lamont as Manrico, 
Marta Wittkowska as Azucena and Martino-Rossi as Count 
of Luna were the outstanding artists and won salvos of 
applause. The role of Leonora was beautifully sung and 
played by Bettina Freeman, who had won the appreciation 
of Cincinnati opera lovers the previous week with her sing- 
ing of La Gioconda. Her voice is rich and clear, of the 
type well adapted to these roles, while her stage presence 
is very fine. Herbert Gould as Ferrando, Violet Summer 
as Inez, Sam Bova as Ruiz and Max Toft as an Old Gypsy 
completed the cast and gave excellent support. In II 
Trovatore the chorus was unusually fine; much credit for the 
success of the season really depends upon this group of 
men and women who are directly under the supervision 
of Wm. Tyroler, Mr. Van Grove’s assistant conductor. Mr. 
Tyroler was the conductor for the performance: of Lucia 
and his firm beat and fine understanding, of both the vocal 
as well as of the orchestral phase of the opera, made for 
an excellent performance. , 

Part of Director Van Grove’s ambition for the Zoo Opera 
season is to give, each summer, a short musical drama. This 
year he has chosen L’Oracolo, which was written by Franco 
Leoni for Antonio Scotti and never before has been per- 
formed by other than the Metropolitan and Scotti companies. 
This production was a triumph for Mr. Van Grove’s ability 
as musical director. Of the original Metropolitan cast 
Italo Picchi and Ralph Errolle are members of the Zoo 
Opera Company and again sang their parts. The stage 
setting was the original from the Metropolitan and the 
director’s score was the original manuscript. The role. of 
Chim-Fen, originally sung bv Scotti, was in the capable 
hands of Robert Ringling and he made the most of it artisti- 
cally, vocally and histrionically, winning the enthusiastic 
approval of the audience. Ringling was ably supported by 
Italo Picchi as Win-Shee; Herbert Gould, as Hoo-Tsin; 
Ralph Errolle as San-Luy; Yvoine X. Bonheur, as Ay-Yoe; 
and Constance Eberhart as Hua-Quee, the nurse of Hoo- 
Tsin’s little son, Hoo-Chee, played by Megan Taylor. Miss 
Bonheur came on especially to sing this role and gave much 
pleasure with her beautiful voice, her dramatic interpre- 
tation and her portrayal of th role. Miss Eberhart’s lovely 
contralto had ample opportunity as did her ability to do 
character roles with consummate skill. Mr. Gould also came 
into his own in this role of Hoo-Tsin, and the rich, vibrancy 
of his voice well met the demand for dramatic singing. 
Errolle always brings to each of his roles the fine percep- 
tions of an artist who has the deep dramatic instinct as 
well as good voice and he won the unstinted praise of the 
audience. For Cincinnatians few operas are complete with- 
out Italo Picchi and he again manifested his skill and 
artistry, combined with his beautiful voice. There are few 
artists on the operatic stage today who can boast of Picchi’s 
accomplishments. The opera will be repeated later in 
the season, and it is hoped that Miss Bonheur will be able 
again to sing the leading female role. 


Gustafson Soloist at Halifax Festival 


“Lillian Gustafson’s fresh, sweet soprano seemed a per- 
fect voice.” Such was the verdict of the Acadian Recorder 
following Lillian Gustafson’s second appearance in succes- 
sion at the Halifax, N. S., Festival. The soprano’s per- 
formance on the second night of the festival was reviewed 
in part as follows by the Halifax Chronicle and Daily Star: 
“Lillian Gustafson was heard to much advantage in her 
group of songs, which she sang charmingly. She sang with 
fine effect and gave further evidence of the purity of tone 
and artistic use of her clear soprano voice.” The Herald 
and Evening Mail noted that “Miss Gustafson possesses a 
clear, soprano voice and her diction is to be commended. 
She used her voice well and was received with hearty ap- 
plause. A group of songs by Miss Gustafson showed her 
voice to its full advantage in quality of tone, production, 
enunciation, rhythm and breath control.” 


Additional La Forge-Berumen Notes 

Another fine recital was given by the La Forge-Bertimen 
Studios over WOR on June 2. Gladys de Almeida, soprano, 
sang two groups, including songs by Frank La Forge, with 
the valuable assistance of Alice Vaiden at the piano. Miss 
de Almeida displayed an excellent voice, under good control, 
and which carried well over the ether. Elizabeth Andres 
revealed a contralto voice of beautiful quality and she sang 
expressively. Hilda Holpeer, her accompanist, gave ex- 
cellent support. Howard Lindbergh has been heard fre- 
quently at these recitals, and as usual his interpretations 
were artistic and his technic clean cut. 
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Perey Grainger Opens Chicago 


Musical Colle}e Summer Recitals 


Gives Delightful Recital at Central Theater—Collins and Boguslawski, Also of Faculty, Give 


Two-Piano Recital 


Chorus of 1,500 and Well Known Soloists at Tenth Saengerfest 


Owens Conducts Calvary Choir—Lee Pattison at Kimball Hall—American 
Conservatory Notes—Pupils’ Recitals 


SAENGERFEST 

Karl Reckzeh was the conductor at the tenth 
national Saengerfest of the Arbeiter-Saengerbund at Me- 
dinah Temple, from June 22 to 24. The grand concert on 
June 22 enlisted the services of a festival chorus of fifteen 
hundred voices, Mabel Gittelson, soprano; Lillian Rehberg, 
cellist; Harriet Mason, pianist, and forty-five members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, all under the efficient 
direction of Karl Reckzeh. The second concert on June 
23 wa North Side Turner Hall and the third, a Volks- 
fest on June 24, at Park. 
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s at 
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Conpucts CALVARY CHOIR. 


h choir which covers a large field in church music 
siderable volunteer work, is the Calvary choir 
Ivary Presbyterian Church, of which Haydn Owens 
director. During the past season the choir sang prac- 
tically two hundred different anthems and choruses and 
gave a concert at K mball Hall on June 21. The Calvary 
Choir is fortunate in having such an able musician as 
Haydn conductor and a great part of the 
success by these choristers is due to his untir- 
make his charge one of the best church choirs 
he concert given on June 21 showed the re 
training, for the choir sang a well 
enthusiastically and effectively. 


oes con 


Owens as 


ing effort 
in Chicag« 
sult of hi 


arranged program 


excellent 


PRESENTS PuPILs 

hall of the Girvin Institute of Music, 
Schnee had his last pupils’ recital of 
taking part were Eugene Brodsky, Ber- 
Feuer, Lillian Eisenberg, Helen 
ri , Lillian Frankel, Gladys Cohn, Lil- 
nstein, Marion Pearl, Bernard Horecker, Frieda 
Edward Brody, Joseph Markin and Frieda Wil- 
son. Special mention should be given Edward Brody and 
Joseph Markin, two talented boys, who played the Taran- 
tella by Raff and Etude Arabesque by Lack. respectively, 
and proved good ensemble players in two-piano numbers 
by Gliere There was also good technical skill displayed 
by Bernard Horecker in the Beethoven Variations, and 
Frieda Wilson, a young and gifted girl, gave a brilliant 
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performance of the Rondo Brillant by Weber. All the 
participants displayed skill and the thorough training re- 
ceived at the hands of their able teacher. 


GRAINGER Opens CHICAGO MusIcAL CoLLEGE SUMMER 
RECITALS 

The opening recital of the Chicago Musical College 
series of summer master school recitals at Central Thea- 
ter, on June 26, took the form of a lecture-recital by Percy 
Grainger, one of the master instructors of the summer. 
Many Voiced Piano Music was Grainger’s subject, which, 
needless to add, was well expounded by the eminent pianist, 
who illustrated his remarks by superb performances of four 
Busoni arrangements of Bach Choral Preludes and De- 
bussy’s Pagodis. The latter was played first as a piano 
solo and then in his arrangement for pianos, organ and 
percussion instruments. Mr. Grainger had several assist- 
ants play Bach arrangements, a four voiced fugue for 
four pianos, then the same fugue on four reed organs and 
finally on both groups. A _ highly interesting recital, to 
which a capacity audience responded most enthusiastically. 


ELLEN KinsMAN MANN’s SUMMER CLASSES 

Nine members of the Ellen Kinsman Mann class at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., gave a program at the beautiful home of 
Mrs. P. S. Warren, Thornwood Farm, Ada, Mich., on 
June 23. This recital marked the close of Mrs. Mann’s 
class at Grand Rapids for the summer; the studio will 
reopen in September. 

The summer class of this popular Chicago teacher in 
the Fine Arts Building will be large, as already many en- 
rollment have been made for the six week period from 
July 1 to August 15, in which she will give her teachers’ 
classes. : 

The Mann studio is a center of activity during the busy 
summer music season in Chicago, and those enrolling for 
the full course are granted the privilege of listening to a 
number of lessons by Mrs. Mann, in addition to their own 
work, without additional expense. This is a popular fea- 
ture of the studio. 


AMERICAN OPERA SOCIETY 

As reported in last week’s issue, the American Opera 
Society of Chicago will move the American Opera Com- 
pany here shortly. Boston, New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
and other Eastern cities still will have their seasons and 
will continue their local activities through the city or- 
ganizations in each community, with Chicago becoming the 
national headquarters for the movement for opera in Eng- 
lish and the training and placing of competent American 
artists. Eventually it is expected to extend the national 
system to include the principal cities in all parts of the 
country, reaching to the Pacific Coast. In every instance 
the city will have its member group in the national parent 
body and representatives will probably meet in the Chi- 
cago headquarters annually to aid in the determination 
of national policies and the extension of the movement. 
Vladimir Rosing is the artistic director of the American 
Opera Company and Frank St. Leger the musical director. 


Lee Pattison AT KimpaLt HAL 

Summer music school students were afforded the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Lee Pattison in an individual piano recital 
at Kimball Hall on June 28. Pattison chose a program, 
which, save for the Beethoven C major sonata, was entirely 
modern, and played it with that finished artistry, alert mind 
and keen imagination characteristic of this half of the fa- 
mous Maier-Pattison two-piano combination. He offered 
two Florentine Sketches—Morning Songs Along the Arno 
and The Clown—from his own prolific pen, which proved 
highly enjoyable moderns. There were also Debussy, Ravel, 
Prokofieff, Griffes, Cervantes and Toch numbers making up 
the program, which revealed Pattison an artist who under- 
stands the moderns and has the imagination to make his 
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listeners understand the composer’s message. A fine recital, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by the large audience! Mr. 
Pattison is busy with summer master classes at the Gunn 
School of Music. 
ELLEN KINSMAN MANN’s MuUSICALE-TEA 

The musicale-teas at which Ellen Kinsman Mann pre- 
sents her advanced and professional pupils from time to 
time throughout the year are affairs of which this eminent 
voice teacher may well feel proud and are always attended 
by large gatherings who know the high standard of the work 
done at the Mann studio. The one of June 17 was no ex- 
ception to the rule, and the singing done by Winifred 
Lowrey Neil, Olga Oden, Anita Foster, Kathleen March 
Strain and Helen Westfall was of that high quality expected 
from Mrs. Mann’s pupils. Each sang her selections with 
rare taste, musical understanding, lovely tone quality and 
finish. i 

Two-Piano Recitat at CuicaGo MusicaL CoLrEcE 

The two-piano recital given by Edward Collins and Mois- 
saye Boguslawski at Central Theater on June 28 was an- 
other in the fine series presented by the Chicago Musical 
College for its summer master school students. Both pianists 
are busy members of the piano department at the College, 
and their playing on this occasion proved them two-piano 
artists of ability. The program was so well played that 
the large audience was most enthusiastic in its approval. 

JEANNETTE DurNo’s PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 

The first of the series of three studio recitals in which 
Jeannette Durno is presenting some of her professional stu- 
dents was given on June 27. A program of modern French 
and Spanish compositions by Debussy, Rhene-Baton, Ravel, 
Albeniz, De Falla, Manzanares and Granados was so well 
played by Jean Milne, Ethel Gibbons, Hilda Eppstein, Doro- 
thy Wright, James Bergen and Olga Sandor as to call for 
high praise. The work of each individual bespoke the ex- 
cellent training received at the hands of this well known 
pianist and teacher, whose pupils are credits to her ability 
to impart her knowledge to others. Miss Durno’s illustrious 
remarks regarding modern French and Spanish composers 
was relished by the many listeners present. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The registration for the Summer Session promises to be 
the largest in the history of the Conservatory in all de- 
partments. Heavy enroliments are booked for both Oscar 
Saenger, distinguished voice teacher of New York, and 
Josef Lhevinne, Russian piano virtuoso. The private teach- 
ing schedules of the various teachers are rapidly being filled 
and full enrollments are being made in the several normal 
course offerings, such as the pedagogy courses in piano 
given by John j. Hattstaedt and Louise Robyn, the Class 
Piano Normal under Gail Martin and Charles j. Haake, and 
in the public school music department under the direction 
of O. E. Robinson. 

Five advanced students of the Conservatory were first 
place winners in the finals of the Chicago Children’s Piano 
Playing Tournament. They were: (first division) Natalie 
Rudeis and Ruth Munday, both pupils of Ethel Lyon, win- 
ners of a $200 and a $100 prize; (second division) first prize 
of $400 to Beatrice Epstein, pupil of Heniot Levy; and 
(third division), second prize of $400 to Ethel Munday, 
pupil of Louise Robyn and a $300 prize to Pierson Thal, 
pupil of Silvio Scionti. The judges in the finals were: 
Augusta Cottlow, George Liebling and Charles Naegle. 
The teachers of the winning pupils were presented with 
silver loving cups. 

The following singers were awarded scholarships in the 
Oscar Saenger master class: (opera class), Mrs. William 
Smails, Ethel Waterman, Nathaniel Smith and Lake Pylant. 
Mrs. Smails and Jeannette Sprinkle were awarded free 
scholarships for private lessons. 

The winners in the scholarship contest in the 
vinne master class were Pauline Peebles, Roselle Bass, 
lyn Eby, and Henry Moeller. 

Harry Sosnick, student of Arthur Olaf Andersen, has 
received a contract to make all orchestral arrangements for 
one of the largest broadcasting stations in Chicago. 
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The Chicago Piano Playing Tournament 

On June 18, the final competition of the Chicago Piano 
Playing Tournament took place in the grand ball room of 
the Palmer House in Chicago. The three judges were 
George Liebling, Charles Naegele and Augusta Cottlow. 
Johanna Siragusa, fifteen, was declared winner of the $500 
prize in the third division, as well as the $500 award given 
the best performer for all three groups. In the first divi- 
sion the prize was won. by Phyllis Johnson, who was 
awarded $300, and the second and third prizes of $200 and 
$100 were given respectively to Natalie Rudeis and Ruth 
Munday. 

Those who had charge of the Chicago Herald-Examiner 
Greater Chicago Tournament were careful in choosing the 
judges. Three pianists of international reputation were 
named, and their verdicts were received with marked ap- 
probation by an audience of 2,000 friends of the competi- 
tors. 
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Julia Seargeant Chase, founder of the new Music- 
Drama-Dance Club, called a meeting for June 23, when 
many prospective members appeared and pledged their alle- 
giance and financial support. 

John W. Claus, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for the second time 
will conduct summer classes in piano repertory, pedagogy and 
ensemble in Los Angeles, Cal. Several eastern students 
will work with him during his teaching season on the 
Pacific Coast. The classes will begin the latter part of July 
and continue through August. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, will sing at the Conneaut Lake 
Festival, the dates of which are July 9 to 16. This will mark 
his fourth season at these festivals. 

Luella Melius will fill one of the first engagements of 
a season, which promises to be a busy and interesting one 
for her, by giving a recital at the Acadia University in 
Wolfville, N. S., on October 5. Other engagements during 
October include an appearance in Springfield, Ill., on Octo- 
ber 19, and a Carnegie Hall recital in New York on October 
30. 


Charles Naegele, American pianist, has just finished 
his concert tour for the season, his last concert being a 
return engagement at Mount Vernon, Iowa, with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Frederick Stock. 
Since his return from his extensive middle-Western tour, 
Mr. Naegele has been serving as one of the judges of the 
Second Annual Greater Chicago Children’s Piano Playing 
tournament, which began on May 14 and closed on June 18 

The Pennsylvania College of Music, Lee Hess Barnes, 
director, held its forty-first annual commencement exercises 
in the High School Auditorium, Meadville, Pa., on June 5. 
Ten students were graduated in the piano, violin and voice 
departments. 

Henry F. Seibert has been appointed official organist 
of the Town Hall, New York City; action was taken at 
the annual meeting of the board of trustees. Mr. Seibert 
appeared as one of the recitalists at the concert opening 
the new four-manual Skinner organ three years ago. His 
new duties will be chiefly playing a recital Fridays at the 
lectures, and when called on by the League for Political Edu- 
cation. Mr. Seibert is organist of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York City. Last season he played sixty re- 
citals throughout the country, and has broadcast about one 
hundred recitals over WEAF and WJZ for the Skinner, 
Aeolian, Estey and Welte organ companies. He has played 
at Town Hall, Aeolian Hall, Carnegie Hall, City College, 
Columbia University and the Wanamaker Auditorium. Six 
years ago he toured with Pietro Yon, appearing in concert 
in Italian musical centers. 

Grace Larom Stellner gave a pupil’s recital at Wur- 
litzer Hali, some of her best known singers taking part. 


Programs for Goldman Band 


The Goldman Band free concerts given on alternate even- 
ings on the Mall in Central Park and on New York Uni- 
versity campus are continuing to attract large and enthusi- 
astic audiences, and both the band and the soloists are 
obliged to give several encores in addition to the printed 
programs. Mr. Goldman opened the third week in the 
series on Monday, June 25, on the Mall with a program con- 
sisting principally of Victor Herbert works—excerpts from 
The Fortune Teller, Babes in Toyland and Algeria, and the 
entr’'acte from Mlle. Modiste, as well as The Three Soli- 
taires, a trio for cornets, played by Messrs. Staigers, Maurer 
and Miller. Other numbers on the program were by Man- 
cinelli, Goldmark, Wagner and Sibelius. 

The program on June 26 at New York University campus 
featured Tschaikowsky and included his Marche Militaire, 
Symphony Pathetique, Italian Caprice and the Overture 
from 1812. The soloist for the evening was Olive Marshall, 
soprano, who sang the aria, Pace, Pace Mio Dio, from 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. The remainder of the pro- 
gram contained works by Herold, Mendelssohn, Godfrey 
and the On the Campus march by Goldman. 

The concert on Wednesday evening was designated as a 
children’s program and was international in character, with 
Sousa, Herbert and Goldman representing America. Del 
Staigers was cornet soloist in A Soldier’s Dream by Rogers. 
Mr. Staigers was again soloist (in his own composition, 
The International Fantasie) on the following evening, at 
which time a Soy ager program by Mendelssohn, Ber- 
lioz, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Wallace, Moszkowski and Hosmer 
was presented. 

The first half of the program on Friday evening was de- 
voted to Schubert music, and in the second part Olive Mar- 
shall repeated the Pace, Pace aria which she sang earlier in 
the week, and Berlioz, Moszkowski and Hosmer were again 
represented. 

On Saturday evening an all-Russian program was pre- 
sented—Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rachmaninoff and Ivanow—and Miss Marshall was soloist 
in Tschaikowsky’s None but the Lonely Heart, while the 
last concert of the week on July 1 was given over to a mis- 
cellaneous program of numbers by ae Wagner, 
Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Sibelius, Grainger, Goldman, Strauss, 
and Rossini (the Inflammatus from Stabat Mater with Del 
Staigers as soloist). 


Simmons Having Busy Summer Season 


On June 15, William Simmons sang at a concert given at 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., at the dedication of the new auditorium 
at the Central State Teachers’ College. He was heard 
in songs by Wintter Watts, H. Lane Wilson, Herman Lohr 
and Frederick Cowen and in numbers by Verdi and Messager. 

On July 20 the baritone will give a joint recital with Allen 
McQuhae, tenor, at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


William C. Carl Goes Abroad 

Dr. William C. Carl, director of the Guilmant Organ 
School, sailed recently for Europe, where he will spend the 
summer. He goes first to Genoa, thence to Switzerland, 
where he will make an extended stay in the mountains. 
Later he will go to Paris for his annual visit, carrying with 
him for delivery the Gold Medal awarded to Joseph Bonnet 
by the Guilmant Organ School. He returns to America 
in September to reopen the school, 
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poor, dear orchestral musician has a millennium to 
which to look forward. 


Nero fiddled while Rome burned. 

3ut did he? The fiddle—as Clarence Lucas once 
said—was not invented until fifteen hundred odd 
years after Nero committed suicide. 

“Fame is a brief season,” writes our Kansas con- 
tributor, E. F., “in the spotlight, under the eyes of 
people who will follow the spotlight when it moves 
to another.” 

What is difficult to understand is how Great Britain 
can spend $1,580,000,000 per year for intoxicants 
and nevertheless give to the world such dry musical 
works as most of her composers turn out. 

—~@ 

“In Singapore and Malay Peninsula,” one reads 
in a Consular report, “a popular item of food is the 
\merican sardine.” And in the same localities, no 
doubt a popular item of music is American j——z. 

“Go West, young man,” Horace Greeley’s old 
seems to have been changed by European 
musicians to: “Go West, man, woman, and child, 
old, middle-aged, young, infantile, with or without 
talent.” 


slogan, 


Radio listeners soon will be enabled to see the 
performers, but if inventors wish to be kind, they 
should refrain from devising anything whereby the 
comments of the listeners could be heard at the 
transmitting end. 

\sked how she liked Strauss’ Death and Trans 
figuration, a young lady subscriber to both the Phil 
harmonic and New York Symphony concerts said 
she thought it one of the prettiest things she had 
heard during the season. 


\ European composer dake’ a MusicaL CourIER 
staff member to play or sing some cowboy songs for 
him. The staffist, unable to comply with the request, 
now is worrying himself into a decline, wondering 
whether he is a good American. 

“Only musicians are musical” once said the late 
Louis Lombard, who beside being an excellent vio 
linist and musician, was a keen observer and tren- 
chant writer. The remark was brought to mind the 
other day by the playing of one of the “best” ama- 
teur pianists in New York. 

“Foolish questions,” Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. “Who is 
the greatest composer?” “Who is the best conduc- 
tor?’ “Who is the best pianist?” “Who is the best 
violinist?” “What is the best opera?” These and 
similar posers are frequently propounded by the 
music loving laity. Just as if art were a horse race 
where one must win, or there must at least be a dead 
heat. There are many different schools of music, 
and there are a great many more varieties of musi- 
cal taste—which applies alike to composers, perform- 
ers and audiences. Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Wagner, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, 
Verdi (to mention only a few) all were “the great- 
est composer.” Each one was different from the 
others, and each one developed his exceptional gifts 
to the highest possible degree, making him the great- 
est composer unto himself. Again, Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Godowsky, Lhevinne, Bauer, Rachmani- 
noff, Rosenthal and a number of others are “the 
greatest pianists,” and so on through the other 
branches of music. It is all a matter of taste and 
viewpoint, and what seems superlative to one may 
seem less so or not at all so to another. 

en 

\ correspondent writes that he has heard De- 
bussy’s Pelleas and Melisande and fails to be moved 
by it. He asks: “Does the fault lie with the music 
and libretto, or with me?” It is a somewhat baf- 
fling question. Everyone is not a good medium as a 
Pelleas and Melisande listener. First of all, one can- 
not understand that opera without an _ intimate 
knowledge of the libretto. If you accept Maeter 
linck’s veiled, hesitant, fragmentary way of telling 
a story and can be stirred by suggestion and fantasy 
in place of literalness and detailed visualization, you 
would adore the Pelleas and Melisande drama, and 
understand the spirit of Debussy’s music with its 
subtle appeal to the ear and the imagination. If such 
delicate raptures do not make any impression on you, 
stay away from Pelleas and Melisande, and keep 
on with your Tosca, Trovatore, Aida, Pagliacci, and 
the rest of the highly flavored Italian fare, and 
with the splendidly resounding Wagnerian music 
dramas. This is generous advice to our correspon- 
dent for there is no real reason to explain Pelleas 
and Melisande at this advanced stage of their success. 
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THE CLIMAX 


It seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
the new opera by Richard Strauss recently per- 
formed—The Egyptian Helen—is not the cli- 
max of his career, and it is interesting and per- 
haps informative to look back upon that career 
and to find out just what happened to it. The 
career of Richard Strauss began when he was 
very young, and the first work which brought 
him into prominence was Don Juan, after which 
the symphonic poems followed rapidly. The 
genius that made these great works, which have 
held the stage persistently and uninterruptedly 
for some thirty years, seems gradually to have 
either entirely evaporated or to have distinctly 
changed its color. 

Before the first of the big poems, Strauss was 
a composer of rather gentle manner. His Ital- 
ian Symphony is more inclined to sweetness 
than to force. The poems are full of force, lack- 
ing perhaps in nobility, but interesting for their 
grotesque humor. 

But with the Symphonia Domestica, Strauss 
seems to have become unnecessarily long- 
winded, and although the work undoubtedly 
contains fine passages and shows indubitably 
the hand of the master, yet it is hardly an ad- 
vance on what had gone before, and the humor 
The Alpine Symphony 
is still less interesting; and where one would 
expect lofty magnificence one gets second rate 
nature imitations. 


of it seems to miss. fire. 


As for the operas, Salomé caused an undoubt- 
ed sensation, though possibly more for its scan- 
dalous story and suggestive stage business than 
for its musical content. It was, however, a suc- 
cessful attempt at a new idiom, and to a certain 
extent a new manner of opera writing, though 
many people claim that Wagner had already 
done it long before and had done it far better. 
Elektra is much the same type of thing, though 
it contains passages of beauty such as are not 
found in Salomé. 

In Feuersnot, Strauss had already experi- 
mented with the light waltz form, of which he 
made further use in his Rosenkavalier, and 
though the first of these operas is undeservedly 
neglected and the second of them rated far too 
high, yet both of them picture a new Strauss 
and cause one to wonder if he might not have 
been a successful rival of the Vienna Strauss 
family had he not chosen a greater field. 

One also wonders, seeing how Strauss has 
continued, whether he is just tired. If not, why 
should he bother himself writing scores like 
Rosenkavalier, like Whipped Cream, and like 
Intermezzo? It is really astonishing to find 
such works as these emanating from the same 
brain that wrote Don Juan, Heldenleben, Tod 
und Verklarung, and Zarathustra. Perhaps 
Strauss found German philosophy and German 
heroics empty and futile when he reached the 
age of discretion and came upon the necessity 
of earning his own living. If that is so, then it 
would appear that he has been vastly mistaken, 
for his great successes still remain his splendid 
symphonic poems. In that field he has led the 
world, gone far beyond what Liszt conceived, 
and has left indeed as little to say as Wagner 
left in the field of music drama. 

In Helen, Strauss again reveals himself the 
great master of his art, but apparently the music 
sounds no new note but is rather a rehash of its 
composer’s various styles and manners, with 
great moments but not sustained greatness. Yet, 
taken as a whole, it appears to be such opera 
as may stand the test of time. Certainly every 
great opera house of the world will seek to 
stage it as soon as possible—even the Metro- 
politan, which will have none of Salomé or 
Elektra. 

In spite of which there is a feeling of disap- 
pointment among Strauss admirers who had 
hoped that he would give the world in this opera 
his biggest and best. . . . At present writing 
it looks as if the early symphonic poems were 
still the biggest and best. 

Why? 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Oe ih ce ees 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Recently and belatedly we browsed through 
Charles Edward Russell’s book, The American Or- 
chestra and Theodore Thomas, which won the 1927 
Pulitzer prize of $1,000, for “the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services 
to the people.” 

Mr. Russell’s book is an excellent treatment of 
his subject and deserves commendation and wide 
reading, but some persons might wonder how the 
prize committee decided that the volume teaches 
“patriotic and unselfish services to the people.” 

Theodore Thomas was a professional conductor 
who was paid whenever he waved his baton publicly, 
and frequently he was very well paid. And _ his 
audiences always purchased their tickets. We can- 
not find any record of free concerts given by Thomas. 

According to the oft repeated accusation of Walter 
Damrosch (and published in his memoirs ), Theodore 
Thomas engaged in a bitter personal and not at all 
altruistic contest with Leopold Damrosch for baton 
supremacy in New York, and the welfare of the 
people was not exactly the object of the struggle. 
Mr. Thomas seems not to have won the fight. 

Ultimately he became dissatisfied with the response 
which his efforts met in New York, and he went to 
Chicago, where he was well received, and at so good 
a salary that he remained there until he died, as head 
of the fine orchestra in that city. 

Mr. Thomas also engaged in the business of grand 
opera touring, the performances being given in Eng- 
lish, but the venture did not succeed financially. 

He was an able conductor, an excellent orchestral 
drillmaster, and it is unquestionable that he did val- 
uable pioneer work in New York at a time when this 
city needed it in music. However, he was primarily 
a conductor practising his profession, and who rever- 
enced his art and believed in it. That, however valu- 
able, still is far removed from rendering “patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people.” 

eer e 

Not long ago an American and a British music 
critic engaged in a printed discussion as to whether 
music is an aristocratic art for the few, or something 
that may be understood intelligently by the average 
individual. A few evenings ago we heard two New 
York music lovers debating the same question. We 
intended to participate in the argument, but while 
waiting for one of the disputants to finish his rebut- 
tal, we fell asleep. When we awoke, the subject 
had been dropped and the same two men were hag- 
gling over Prohibition as a campaign issue in the 
coming Presidential election. Then we promptly 
went into slumber again. 

What we would have said, had we been able to 
enter the private fight about music, was that the 
eager opponents both missed the chief point, accord- 
ing to our way of thinking; the chief point being, 
that the great majority of mankind care for no music 
either good or bad. So far as those who visit con- 
certs are concerned, they evidently like good music. 
They would not attend concerts if they did not. 
There is also a large audience which likes popular 
music, but no other, and it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that a great many of these people really do not 
care for music as such, but simply for the rhythm 
and the glamour to which it is attached. 

The trouble with most people when they talk 
about good music is that they eliminate immediately 
from that category everything that has a whistleable 
tune. The extreme musical intellectualists look with 
absolute contempt upon the popular operas of France 
and Italy and are even inclined to shower contempt 
on the early tuneful works of Wagner. They think 
Tschaikowsky is commonplace and the only music 
which appears to reach their elevated brows is that 
of Brahms and beyond. 

The modernistic iconoclasts destroy even Brahms, 
and of course Strauss, Debussy, and Puccini as well. 
Their musical New Testament starts with Schoen- 
berg and Stravinsky. 

To most lovers of good music, popular tunes are 
“cheap” ; to most lovers of popular tunes, good music 
is “highbrow.” It has been the effort of many pres- 
ent day pioneers and reformers to bring together 
those two bodies of musical communicants, and to 
form a bridge that shall join their divergent tastes, 
preferences, and prejudices. The chief agencies for 
marked good in that direction, have been, and are, 
the player piano, the phonograph, and the radio. 
Their further cultural influence in forming musical 
understanding may be relied upon with confidence. 

Meanwhile, however, the concert artists, conduc- 





tors and managers are puzzled as to what consistent 
course to pursue. Shall they adhere rigidly to the 
highest classical standards, or make concessions to- 
ward “popularizing” music? Some of the concert 
gentry have on occasions recorded light music for 
the mechanical medium, and also included some of it 
in their concert programs. The rest of the fra- 
ternity are hesitating about making the plunge even 
though its financial reward beckons most temptingly. 

A well known impresario said to us the other day : 
“There is some subtle change going on in the con- 
cert field, but I have not yet been able to analyze 
it. I am certain, however, that the staid, old fash- 
ioned recital is gradually facing its doom. Only a 
few recital artists are able to draw large audiences, or 
to earn appreciable sums through concert perform- 
ance. 

“When Will Rogers, Moran and Mack, Fields, 
and similar ‘artists’ are able to invade the concert 
precincts successfully, and to attract the audiences 
that have been heretofore looked upon as exclusive 
material for recitals, then something is wrong some- 
where with the oldtime concert business. Shall | 
revive the ‘grand musical entertainment’ of other 
days, with seven or eight artists on the same bill, or 
shall I undertake to give opera, with good singers, at 
the popular price of one dollar for the best seats?” 

We told the mourning impresario as gently as we 
could, that the problem is his, not ours. 

ReRe 


The Musicat Courter boasts some distinguished 
graduates from its editorial, critical and business 
staff. The latest to arrive at fame in another field 
is Judge Florence E. Allen, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court. Her first paying position (while studying 
the piano in Berlin) was when she served on this 
paper as assistant critic to our Arthur M. Abell, in 
the German capital. Judge Allen now is having an 
unusually distinguished career on the bench. The 
late James G. Huneker, a MusicAL Courter asso- 
ciate editor for fifteen years, became the most noted 
writer of musical books. The late Vance Thomp- 
son, also on our staff for a considerable period, 
evolved into a famous daily newspaper correspon- 
dent, essayist, and author. Florence French, for- 
merly the Chicago representative of the Musicar 
CouriER, owns her own successful paper in that 
city, The Musical Leader. Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
long connected with our advertising department, is 
head of the managerial firm of Haensel & Jones. 
Louis Lombard, one time Utica, N. Y., contributor 
to the Musica Courter, died a wealthy interna- 
tional capitalist. George Bernard Shaw, when he 
was a music critic early in his career, wrote Lon- 
don articles for the Musica Courter. Now look 


at him. 
| a An A 


The current revival here of Patience reminds an 
old timer that Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Pirates of 
Penzance was composed (with the exception of a 
small part of the second act) in New York City, at 
Sullivan’s lodgings, 45 East Twentieth street. The 
house was almost directly across the way from the 
one in which Theodore Roosevelt first saw the light 
of day. 

The Pirates had their initial rollicking fling at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater on New Year’s Eve of 1879, 
under the personal leadership of Sir Arthur. 

Some time ago the New York Sun suggested 
marking the sight of the Twentieth street “Sullivan 
house” with a commemorative tablet, to celebrate an 
event which has contributed so much to the cheerful- 
ness of humanity. 

The suggestion of the Sun has not borne fruit. 
Why? Well, because we Americans never do such 
things. To quote Gilbert: “Never? Well, hardly 
ever.” 

Many houses in London, Paris, Berlin, and other 
European cities bear tablets marking the places where 
celebrated musicians, poets, authors, painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, playwrights, astronomers, inventors, 
philosophers, and historians, lived, or died, or 
labored. 

American cities ought to follow such a worthy 
example. The practice would in no way reflect upon 
our vaunted industrial mass production or interfere 
in the slightest with our proudly boasted national 
prosperity. 

eR FR 

Singing Magazine asks: “What is wrong with the 

piano”? Nothing that one can notice. At last ac- 






counts it was doing well. Maybe Singing meant to 
ask: “What is wrong with some pianists ?” 
eR eR 


Old Fogy—“What is counterpoint ?” 
Modernist—“Very objectionable.” 
a a 


John Dos Passos contributes to Vanity Fair an 
article called Lynch the Critics, which leads J. P. F. 
to inform us: “I intend to write a supplementary 
essay called, And Quarter Them.” 

eR PF 

And speaking of enemies of critics, those snipers 
will have a shining mark to sharpshoot at when Pitts 
Sanborn publishes his new book in the autumn. 

ez FP PF 


At a recent Chicago appearance, Mme. Elisabeth 
Rethberg lost her voice temporarily. H. I. Phillips 
asks in The Sun: “Wasn’t there anybody present to 
give her a cigarette ?” 

se Fr FP 
PROGRAM NOTES 
(From the Spokane Spokesman Review 
My mind rambles on in a curious way 
When I watch a big symphony orchestra play ; 
I wonder what strife 
Has embittered the life 
Of people who play the big bass viol, 
For they never, by any chance, smiol 
I wonder why flutists are fat 

As Victorian beadles 
Is it diet that makes them like that, 

Or melodious tweedles ? 

I envy the nimble 

Young man with the cymbal, 

Who zings only twice, let us say, 
Then is through for the day. 

What thoughts do his idle hours bring 
While he’s waiting to zing! 

And I pity the men with the fiddles 

I think it’s a crime 
They should sit as on extra-hot griddles 

And work all the time. 

Yet they always seem gay, 

Even eager to play; 

They are clearly the symphony’s drudges, 
While the man with the tuba begrudges 

Each miserly grunt 

For the people out front. 

My thoughts ramble on in a haphazard way 
When I hear a big symphony orchestra play. 
The music soars high on melodious wings, 
While I am considering frivolous things, 

Such as who cut the hair of the kettle drum drummer, 
And what do the French-horn players do in the summer? 
a 

Harry B. Smith, the veteran librettist, has such 
peculiar ideas. The other day he said that when 
a musical comedy is a success, the librettist deserves 
part of the credit. 


eR es 
Gent (at bookshop, picking up a copy of The 
Last Days of Pompeii)—‘“What did this fellow 
die of ?” 
Rookseller—‘‘An eruption, | believe.” 
a 


Personally we are inclined to throw out the de 
rogatory critical estimates that have floated to this 
country following the recent European premiere of 
Strauss’ Helen of Egypt, and to accept the views 
of F. D. Perkins, of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, a sane, sage, and severe reviewer. He does 
not subscribe to the opinion diligently circulated dur- 
ing the past few years by glib propagandists, that 
Strauss’ creative powers have become atrophied, 
and that he now represents merely “a talented com- 
poser who once was great.” But read how Perkins, 
who attended the Dresden opening, puts his im 
pressive conclusions: 

The revelation of the dress rehearsal last Monday morning 
was one of pleased surprise. Of the music of The Egyptian 
Helen, it can confidently be said that it sounds like genuine 
Strauss. If it does not rival the music of Salome, Elektra 
and Rosenkavalier, it is much nearer the level of these 
than of Intermezzo. It has the Strauss flavor, color and 
sonority; it shows the consummate skill in orchestration 
which sets Strauss in a class apart. _ 

It is natural that Strauss’s music for this latest opera 
should derive from Strauss—a composer who has not pro 
fessedly followed some contemporary examples of consciously 
harking back to some early model—and there are reminders 
in the type of themes, the scoring and in the vocal line of 


other operas of his, including Rosenkavalier. . . But the 
individuality of the music overshadows indications of a 
period. . . . After hearing the dress rehearsal and pre- 


miere we are strongly inclined to forget such shortcomings 
as the work possesses in renewed admiration of the genius 
of Strauss. Who other than he among living composers 
could provide such vivid, adroitly blended orchestral color 
ing, such sustained instrumental or vocal song? At a time 
when cleverness, satire, experiment and, especially, eschew 
ing of emotion tend to be in vogue, The Egyptian Helen 
is distinctly refreshing. If not one of Strauss’ great operas, 
it is not one of his least, and stands out in notable stature 
among the productions of the post-war decade. 


All of which puts Strauss in the forefront once 
more, leagues ahead of the modernistic bunglers, 
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and presages some lovely hours for the patrons of 
the Metropolitan Opera House next season. 
ne 
Erasmus postcards that the lady in the apartment next 
to his has been taking piano lessons for six months and, so 
has been able to find out, is not able as yet to 
havoc.—New York Evening Post. 
| a 
Even with the franc stabilized, French musicians 
will continue to be unpatriotic enough to prefer the 
American dollar. 


far as he 
play anything but 


ze ® 
Kk. Chesterton, English essayist and critic, de- 
clares that “Art, like morality, consists in drawing 
the line somewhere.” Just where, G. K.? 
2 Re FF 
MEN OF MUSIC¢ 
Serenely the men of music play and sing, 
Oftentimes to a wave that likewise breaks 
In music, their faces remaining aloof, poised 
As a violin, contained as the strings of a harp. 
There’s one who always comes from over the lake 
When tomatoes have been planted, Carlos by name, 
And conjures, when he sings or when he speaks, 
Such gentle kingliness, that his guitar 
Is the feathered mantle of Montezuma, 
WITTER BYNNER, in 
2 8 ®& 


gleaming. 


New York 


Tribune. 


Stravinsky, in an interview given to the Russian 
newspaper, Rul, the opinion that romanti- 
cism has gone forever in music as well as life; 
that there is no such thing as “atonal” music; that 
his Oedipus is not a reversion to old fashioned ora- 
torio, but forward on the way that 
began with Petruschka; that Wagner leaves him 
uterly indifferent; that Wagner made music of 
drama, while Stravinsky makes drama of music; 
that Wagner is unimportant; that he admires Verdi, 
even though Otello and Falstaff leave him cold; 
that Beethoven attracts him even less than Wagner ; 
that he likes Mozart, and Weber (the last 
named not because of his romanticism, but on ac- 
count of his technique and instrumentation ), that he 
is not attracted by Boris Godunoff, but admires 
Glinka and Tschaikowsky; that he keeps his 
teacher, Rimsky-Korsakoff, in affectionate remem- 
brance but does not care for his music; that he dis- 
likes eroticism in music, especially in that of Scria- 
bin, who has only moderate talents; that with every 
respect to a few talented modernists, they have 
written nothing startling; and that he is an optimist 
and does not fear a “‘crisis” in opera. 

The Stravinsky opinion might have 
mild furore a few years ago, but in these days they 
seem to call for nothing more than a yawnful, “Is 
zat so?” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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from the 
N. Y.,. where 
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voices 


another step 


Bach, 


caused a 
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Cor 


The following is an excerpt 
Kiwanis Letter from Watertown, 
have recently formed a Community 
poration : 

Kiwanians 

selling memberships in the Community 
think you have a tough 
questions which we have 


mome Of you are 
Association. In 
printing a few of the 
week. 


Concert case you 
job we are 
been asked this 

Q. Can I bring junior? 

A. Yes, if you drag him out 

Q. How do you pronounce Dr 

A. With difficulty 

Q. What do YOU know about Music? 

A. We played bass drum for six years on the rummage 
sale and ice cream social circuit. 

Q. My daughter has taken tuba 
Could you use her in any of the concerts? 

A. Certainly. We need a tuba to keep the ticket stubs in. 

Q. Will Uncle Elmer Stabins’ band be one of the selec- 
tions ? 

This is 

Q. I am a 
memberships ? 

A. You're not a team member, you're a* 

Q. I notice that memberships cost five dollars 
mean that memberships cost five dollars? 
A. My G , YES! 

And that 


rest ol your quota. 


when he starts to cry 
Spaeth’s name? 


lessons for eight years. 


a concert association, madam, not a barroom. 
team member. Am | expected to sell these 


Does this 


now you know the answers, get busy on the 


MUSICAL COURIER 
SELF CRITICISM 


Robert Burns, in one of his famous poems, regrets 
that we have not the gift to see ourselves as. others 
This power would be but a doubtful blessing 
to some of us I fear. Some the most self-satisfied 
and complacent ones might suffer most of all. But 
what an enormous power for self-improvement 
would it be to the musician to hear himself as the 
public at the other end of the hall hears him. 

A retired lady who used to be a public singer told 
me that her Irish maid was always surprised when a 
visitor said that she, the maid, was Irish. She could 
not hear her brogue. She thought she pronounced 
her words in the same manner as her mistress. Sing- 
ers are, of course, at the worst disadvantage of all 
musical artists. They have to be guided by the feel 
of the sounds in their head,—where the tones ring. 
If they could hear the tones they were producing they 
would often be amazed. I have frequently heard 
singers criticize other singers, apparently unaware 
that they themselves made the same tones, or worse, 
than the sounds with which they were finding fault. 

I knew a singer in Paris who gave some six re- 
citals in the course of one season and was bitterly 
disappointed because her audiences diminished rather 
than increased. She appealed to me for an explana- 
tion. I advised her to have her voice recorded on a 
disc. She did so and invited me to be present when 
the disc was ready for her gramophone. 

“What!” she exclaimed: “Is my voice as thin and 
pinched on that note?” “Yes.” “Do I make such 
a dull tone as that when I sing D?” “Yes.” “Is my 
enunciation really as bad as that?” “Yes.” “Oh! 
Please tell me that the disc exaggerates my de- 
* “No. The disc explains to you why the 
not fill the concert hall to hear you 


see us. 


fects. 
public does 
sing.” 

She burst into tears and gave up her career as a 
vocalist, thereby saving herself from a life of dis- 
appointment and chagrin. Whenever she feels the 
old craving to give recitals come into her heart she 
puts on the disc and listens to herself. I think she 
was wise, but I cannot advise every music student 
to be so easily turned aside from the chosen path. 
Many a fine voice is spoiled by a bad method of 
breathing or production. The gramophone at best 
can only help the vocalist to hear if the tones pro- 
duced are good. There is a vast difference between 
a bad voice well trained and a good voice badly 
trained. There is hope for the iatter. 

Of the instrumentalists the violinists fail oftenest 
in the quality of the tone they produce. Technical 
skill is not difficult to find. A luscious, warm, vibrat- 
ing, appealing tone is rare. Why? Principally be- 
cause the violinist has not a fine, sensitive, highly 
cultivated musical mind and ear. His tone reveals 
himself, in the same way as Goldsmith’s “loud 
laugh that spoke the vacant mind.” He might not 
be able to improve his tone even if he could “hear it 
from a distance. 

The pianist is the most fortunate of all. He can 
at least hear his instrument at a little distance from 
his ear, though the tones are not blended by the 
space of the concert hall for him. The more a 
pianist practises with his piano wide open the less 
likely is he to hear what his playing sounds like 
from the back of the concert hall. Distance and 
space reduce the tone of the piano more than it is 
reduced by putting down the lid in the studio and 
covering the top with a heavy cloth. The pianist 
may not care to hear his tone so deadened. But that 
is how the public hears it. 

When I first saw Chopin’s grand piano in the 
Pleyel warerooms in Paris I could not understand 
why Chopin had had two lids made for it. One lid 
was on the top of the piano case as usual. The 
other lid was placed immediately over the strings. 
I soon found a reason for the inner lid. I am con- 
vinced that Chopin was trying to hear what his com- 
positions sounded like at a distance in the concert 
hall. What other reason could he have had? He 
had evidently carefully studied that most difficult 
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(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Denver, Colo., July 2.—Rudolph Ganz received 
an ovation at the initial symphony concert. Wil- 
cox in the Morning Post says: “Audience was 
thrilled.” Stringham in the Denver Post com- 
ments: “It is nothing short of marvelous what 
Ganz has achieved in four rehearsals,” and, regard- 
ing the second movement of Tschaikowsky’s fifth, 
“a real inspiration rising as it did to a passionate 
climax that carried one with it irresistibly.” Ken- 
dal of the News writes: “First performance as- 
sures Denver music lovers a summer of rare in- 
spiration.” The concert was followed by a dinner 
given in Elitch Gardens in honor of Mr. Ganz and 
Mr. Schmitz by the Denver Chapter of Pro 
Musica. 

(Signed) WARREN C. WHITNEY, president of 
Denver Chapter Pro Musica. 


News F lash 











Ovation for Ganz 











He was 


art of hearing ourselves as others hear us. 
LuCAs. 


an adept at self “criticism. CLARENCE 
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SIGMA ALPHA 1OTA A VITAL 

Nothing could more convincingly demonstrate the 
vitality of the Sigma Alpha Iota than the size of its 
convention recently held at Ithaca. There were 
members and delegates from all over the United 
States, teachers in many of the most important 
schools, colleges and universities in America. This 
is a great professional musicians’ fraternity for 
women. It was organized in 1903 at the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., and is now 
celebrating twenty-five years of growth and activity. 
In those years it has grown mightily and its activities 
have been of the most useful sort, useful not only to 
the women who are members but to the entire pro- 
fession and vocational field of music as well. It has, 
at present, fifty active and eighteen alumnae chap- 
ters, and not only has it among its members many of 
the world’s most prominent women musicians, but its 
members are the winners and recipients of many 
notab’e honors. Plans made at the recent conven- 
tion indicate that the fraternity will be even more 
active in the future than it has been in the past. 
America must congratulate itself upon having with- 
in its confines so increasingly active a union for the 
promotion of its music. 


Balokovic Prize Awarded Young Composer 


Rubin Goldmark and Ernest Schelling, judges in the con- 
test for the best composition based on Jugo-Slav music 
themes, have come to a final decision, and announce Bozi- 
dar Kune of Zagreb, youthful Croatian composer, as the 
winner of the Balokovic prize of 25,000 dinars. The com- 
petition was sponsored last year by Prof. Michael I. Pupin 
of Columbia University, chairman of the committee for 
fostering cultural relations between Jugo-Slavia and Amer- 
ica, and Zlatko Balokovic, Croatian violinist, both distin- 
guished southern Slavs, with the idea of gaining wider 
recognition for the folk music of their native land. The 
only conditions of the contest were that the composition be 
designed for violin with orchestra accompaniment. The 
winning piece is a short concerto in two movements. 

Balokovic will play the concerto for the first time at his 
concert, October 17, in Berlin, after which he will include 
it on his programs during his tour of Europe next season 
which calls for sixty-six appearances in the principal cities. 


| Obituary 


PROF, H. W. OWENS 

Prof. H. W. Owens, well known in Chicago music cir- 
cles for the last twenty-five years, passed away on June 
25 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Margaret Brewster 
in New York City. Funeral services were held on 
June 28 at Ada, Ohio. Mr. Owens is survived by his 
daughter and a son, Haydn Owens, himself a well known 
Chicago musician and present conductor of the Haydn 
Choral Society. 

The late H. 
was a leading figure in 
Ohio, as well as in Chicago. 
Society many years ago. 

CARL HILLER 

Carl Hiller, for thirty-five years organist, choirmaster 
and teacher of German at the Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn, died on June 26 at the Lutheran Hospital in 
East New York. The deceased was fifty-seven years of 
age. Mr. Hiller was born in Wurzburg, Germany, where 
he became a school teacher. He emigrated to America, 
married Amalie Lehmann and settled in New York City. 
His musical activities included the directorship of the Zoell- 
ner Mannerchor and the Frieda Gluck Quartet Club. He was 
a member of the United Choir Directors and _ hon- 
orary member of the Arion Society. He is survived by his 
widow, three daughters, Gertrude, Ruth and Babetta, a 
son, Carl, and a sister, Babetta Walz. Funeral services 
were held at the Immanuel Lutheran Church on June 9. 








W. Owens was born in Wales in 1863, and 
choral music throughout Indiana, 
He founded the Haydn Choral 
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Winners of Chica%o Musical College Summer 


Master 


Those who won free fellowships for the Chicago Musical 
College’s 1928 summer master school include the following : 
With Percy Grainger—Helen Williams, Toronto, Canada, 
two private lessons weekly and all classes; Dunning Wil- 
son McConnell, of Valley Station, Ky., personal lessons in 
class; Norman Voelcker, of Louisville, Ky., all classes; 
Frances Johnson, Irvington, Ky., one How to Study class 
weekly; Ruth Showalter McCoy, Springfield, Mo., all 
classes; Reba Mae Showalter, Joplin, Mo., one How to 
Study class weekly; Virginia Vanderburgh, Evanston, III. 
four __repertory-interpretation-teachers’ piano ensemble 
classes weekly; Ephraim Cohen, Winnipeg, Canada, all 
classes; Mae Engle, Indianapolis, Ind., four repertory-in- 
terpretation-teachers’ piano ensemble classes weekly; Alma 
Sheasgreen, Saskatoon, Canada, personal lessons in class; 
Helen Greeuway, Toronto, Canada, personal lessons in 
class; Sirowhee Arpee, Chicago, personal lessons in class; 
George Kalmus, Chicago, personal lessons in class; Olga 
M. Overn, Albert Lea, Minn., one How to Study class 
weekly; Sybil Adams, Lorain, Ohio, one provate lesson 
weekly and all classes; ane ee Eaves, Greenville, 
Ky., personal lessons in class; Archer Farrell, Berwyn, 
Ill., one lesson weekly and all Beg Lulu Putnik, Winni- 
peg, Canada, one lesson weekly and all classes; Alice B. 
Stewart, Winnipeg, Canada, four repertory-interpretation- 
teachers’ piano ensemble classes weekly; Alma W. Hurley, 
Winnipeg, Canada, personal lessons in class; Adelaide 
Anderson Sanford, Pocatello, Idaho, one lesson weekly 
and all classes; Gladys Heath, Chicago, one lesson weekly 
and all classes; Sarah Isaacs, New Orleans, La., personal 


lessons in class; Vera Florence Bradford, Melbourne, 
Australia, two lessons weekly and all classes; Winifred 
Reichmuth, Minneapolis, Minn., two lessons weekly and 


all classes weekly; Florence Henline, Chicago, all classes 
weekly ; Evelyn McConchie, Salina, Kans., one lesson week- 
ly and all classes; Blythe Cramlet, Chicago, all classes 
weekly; Dorothy Anne Murphy, Appleton, Wis., one les- 
son weekly and all classes; Storm Bull, Chicago, one lesson 
weekly and all classes; Marshall Sumner, Melbourne, 
Australia, two lessons weekly and all classes; Marion D. 
Martin, Fort Worth, Tex., four repertory-interpretation- 
teachers’ piano ensemble classes weekly; Ruth Miller, 
Crown Point, Ind., all classes; Ruth Orcutt, Gillespie, Ill. 
two lessons weekly and all classes, and Lucille Hansen- 


School Free Fellowships Announced 


builler, St. Joseph, Mo., one How to Study class weekly. 

With Edward Collins, one lesson weekly—Frances E. 
Brown, Mobile, Ala.; Lola Lutzy, Fostoria, Ohio; Virginia 
Vanderburgh, "Evanston, Ill.; Rosalia Polski, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Sam Raphling, Chicago ; Mildred Rosenstein, Chi- 
cago; "Mary Landee, Woodbine, Ia., Louise Townsend, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Gertrude Towbin, Chicago; Mary H. Voor- 
hees, Frankfort, Ind., and Gladys Heath, Chicago. 

With Alexander Raab—Thelma Frdericksen, Chicago, 
one lesson weekly; Ruth Conant, Chicago, one lesson week- 
ly, and repertory classes; Grace Starr Wendt, Richmond, 
Va., one lesson weekly ; Marjorie Brown, Beloit, Wis., all 
classes, and Eleanor Koskiewicz, Chicago, one lesson weekly 
and repertory classes; with Moissaye Boguslawski, two les- 
sons weekly—Helen Greenway, Toronto, Canada. 

The violin fellowships with Leopold Auer—Leonore Glatt, 
Tulsa, Okla., three free lessons; Frederick Dvonch, Chi- 
cago, two free lessons, and Oskar Shumsky, Philadelphia, 
Pa., one lesson weekly; with Victor Kuzdo—L. K. Herbold, 
and Betty Rombaugh ‘of Tulsa, Okla., one lesson weekly ; 
with Leon Sametini—Leonore Glatt, Tulsa, Okla., Edna 
Ellen, Chicago, and Audrey Hall, Tacoma, Wash., one 
lessons weekly; Zona Hoch, Pueblo, Colo., and Jack Leon 
Kash, Toronto, Canada, three free lessons. 

With Richard Hageman—Ruth Lyon, Chicago, two les- 
sons weekly; Jeannette Zanteen, Portland, Ore., repertory 
classes, and Louise Wainscott, Chicago, one lesson weekly ; 
with Florence Hinkle—one lesson weekly, Rachel Till- 
man McKnight, Shawness, Okla., and Lois Kelley. 

With Herbert Witherspoon—Christine W. Lamb, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Olin E. Bowen, Grand Rapids, Mich., one 
lesson weekly; Estella Allen Striplin, Selma, Ala., reper- 
tory-interpretation classes; Lorena Anderson, Chicago, 
repertory-interpretation classes ; Horatio M. Farrar, Man- 
hattan, Kans., teachers’ classes; Edith Kelsey, Fort Worth, 
fy. = teachers’ classes ; Genevieve Hays Belle Plaine, Ia., 
John McCormick, Chicago, Margaret Reynolds, Muncie, 
Ind., Louise Schulz, Milwaukee, Wis., repertory-interpreta- 
tion classes. 

In the organ department, with Charles Demorest—Henry 
Gruner, Logan, W. Va., Marguerite Houge, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and Avis Kvello, Redwood Falls, Minn., one lesson 
weekly ; with Henry Frances Parks—Wallace L. Kotter, 
two lessons weekly. 











Musical Courier Forum 


Prof. Cuclin’s Comment 

3 : : New York City. 
To the Musical Courier: 

_ Permit me to congratulate you for the article you pub- 
lished in the last issue of the Musicat Coukter about 
“Prizes.” 

In my judgment, that article means a powerful blow to 
ignorant snobs and exploiters of cheap principles, whose 
philanthropy, disinterested or otherwise, exerts itself at the 
cost of the degradation of the really highest things in life. 

. Yours sincerely, _ 
(Signed) Pror. Dimitrte Cuctin. 


Seattle Likes Krueger 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Seattle has been favored with a marvelous treat the past 
two seasons with Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle 
Orchestra. As you know, for years we have not had an 
orchestra. Finally the man of the hour was chosen, Karl 
Krueger, a wonderful man, poetic, brilliant and a great 
conductor, possessing fine musicianship ; a great man to 
take our untutored home musicians, not importing one musi- 
cian, using the raw material at hand and moulding it into a 
fine symphony. The Musicians’ Union or Association, to- 
gether with three Seattle women of wealth and culture, put 
it over, together with a citizens’ committee. The men gave 
of their time, almost starving at first to make it possible to 
have an orchestra here. They worked hard and earnestly. 
They won, under the careful, soulful, efficient leadership of 
Karl Krueger. He gave symphony lectures and children’s 
concerts. Every seat and all standing room were sold from 
the opening night, two years ago. He has made a record 
here, and under every difficulty possible. He created a 
renaissance in music here. We in the Northwest were 
starving for an orchestra. Conditions here were chaotic. 
There seemed no chance at that time for an orchestra; then 
Karl Krueger came, and like a magic wand something hap- 
pened. We are on the map musically. Today our head- 
lines say: “Six thousand dollars to be raised and Krueger 
is engaged for next year.” The details of the first year 
would interest you. Why not get statistics from the Post 
Intelligencer music critic? It would be fascinating reading. 
The situation was unique, unlike any other situation in the 
United States. The story is an interesting one. Karl 
Krueger not only proved himself a master musician, an 
inspiration, a great conductor, but he welded together a 
situation here that was Critical. He created harmony out 
of chaos in a community not supporting an orchestra be- 
fore, or, rather, allowing it to fall to pieces years ago. 
There was no spirit of cooperation between labor and cap- 
ital until this clever, poetic man of the hour came. He held 
the masses. He made a name immediately by his great 
understanding, tact and ability as the conductor of the only 
orchestra of its kind in the United States carried on similar 
to the Vienna one. I could tell you heaps and heaps, but 
think you might prefer to hear the details from the best 
music critic here, Everhardt Armstrong, of the P. I. paper. 
Mr. Krueger has created a marvelous appreciation for fine 
music with school children. The Saturday A.M. concerts 
were crowded. The audience was held spellbound. He ex- 
plained the program in choice language, exquisitely. He 
leaves soon to spend the summer in Vienna, where he will 
conduct an orchestra. We are very fortunate in having him 
here. Seattle is again on the map musically. Karl Krueger 
put us there. I know whereof I speak, as I am acquainted 
with the details of the situation past and present. I am 
writing this letter of my own accord. I felt you would 
like to know of the West’s problems which have been solved 
by the man of the hour. Mrs. Edgar Ames, one of the 
sponsors, is in New York now. She is on our board. I 





am one of the three who were the first to push it over 
through our organization, and The Musicians’ Association. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Heten KaurMANN (Mrs. Jacob Kaufmann). 
Corresponding Secretary, The Seattle Music and Art 
Foundation. 


Ravinia Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 


shared equally in the success of the night. Danise was cast 
as Manfredo, a role in which he has often won here the 
hearts of his listeners. He ably rounded up the cast, in 
which must also be mentioned the names of Jose Mojica 
and Philene Falco. 

Papi was at the conductor’s desk, and he made the beauti- 
ful score of Montemezzi scintillate with all its colorful 
jewels throughout the evening. 


La Boneme, JUNE 27 


Elisabeth Rethberg, who was scheduled to make her re- 
entry at Ravinia on the opening night in The Masked 
Ball, was compelled through illness to defer her first ap- 
pearance until the middle of the first week when she sang 
Mimi in Puccini’s La Boheme. The cold that had incapaci- 
tated the singer from appearing on the first night of the 
season vanished as quickly as it came and not the slightest 
vestige was apparent, and Mme. Rethberg went through 
the opera as though she were in the best of form. Her 
voice has been analyzed so often in this and other papers 
that little need be added concerning its luscious and clear 
quality, its brilliancy in every register, and its possessor’s 
beautiful use of it. Her Mimi has long been admired also 
for the sympathetic figure Mme. Rethberg makes in the 
role. Her success was tremendous, and her return to 
Ravinia was feted vehemently by her numerous admirers. 

Mario Chamlee was the Rodolfo. In glorious voice 
he electrified his hearers by the beauty of his tones, which 
are ointment to the ear. Chamlee has been heard often 
at Ravinia, but never to such advantage as this year. Su- 
perlative upon superlative could be piled up to express our 
enthusiasm, as such singing as Chamlee delivered is seldom 
heard either on the operatic stage or the concert platform. 
Sure of himself, Chamlee played the role with added gayety, 
which made his contribution to the performance doubly 
interesting and enjoyable. 

The balance of the cast was excellent. The chorus sang 
with vigor and the difficult second act was well handled by 
stage manager Desire Defrere. The performance as a 


whole was a big credit to Gennaro Papi, who gave an 
illuminating reading of the score. 
SAMSON AND DELILAH, JUNE 28 


Saint-Saéns’ biblical opera, Samson and Delilah, was 
given with the same cast heard last season. Martinelli has 
long been recognized as a forceful Samson, both as to 
voice and action. His singing and acting was as fine 
as last year and no more need be said at this time. Danise, 
too, has long cherished the role of the High Priest which 
permits him to display his delightful voice production, im- 
peccable phrasing and nobility of tone. The balance of the 
cast was uniformly good. 

The opera moved with great smoothness under the care- 
ful guidance of Louis Hasselmans, whose reading of the 
score was eloquent. 

Faust, June 29 

Gounod’s Faust, an old favorite, had its first hearing of 
the season with Yvonne Gall as Marguerite, Chamlee as 
Faust, /Rothier as Mephisto, Defrere as Valentin, Gladys 
Swarthout as Siebel, and Philene Falco as Dame Marte. 
With such an agglomeration of stars the performance, 
beautifully conducted by Louis Hasselmans and well pro- 
duced by Desire Defrere, had a smooth sailing, with the 








I See That 





The Chicago Civic Opera Company announces the engage- 
ment of three new artists for next season: Marion 
Claire and Alice Mock, sopranos; and Maria Olszewska, 
contralto. 

Despite unfavorable weather, the Ravinia opera performances 
have been enthusiastically supported. 

Carl Flesch has been appointed head of the violin depart- 
ment at the State Academy of Music in Berlin. 

Tamaki Miura and Dorothy Fox have been engaged to sing 
with the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company next 
season, 

Edna Bishop Daniel presented five of her students in recital 
at her Washington studio on June 19. 


The American Orchestral Society will give six Monday 
afternoon concerts at Mecca Halli next season. 
H. Augustine Smith, director of The Choral Art Society of 


Boston University, left for Europe on June 22. 


Vienna is getting out a beautiful and typically 
series of postal cards commemorating the 
Centennial. 

Charles de Harrack has been appointed organist and choir 
master at the Temple on the Heights, Cleveland. 

Frank V. van der Stucken, conductor and composer, will be 

honored on his seventieth birthday on October 15. 
Carleton Symphony Band at Carleton College, North- 

field, Minn., ofters a prize of $200 for a symphonic band 

composition. 

Lenora Sparkes and Frederick H. Cheeswright will present 
an evening of Schubert music at Port Washington on 
uly 17. 

Elizabeth A. Borton, soprano, and Mary Miller Mount, 
pianist, recently appeared in joint recital in Philadelphia. 

Michio Ito and his company of dancers will leave for the 
Orient the middle of July. 


German 
Schubert 


The 


The Vertchamp String Quartet is booked for two New 
York recitals next season at the John Golden Theater. 
Alexander Brachocki’s concert activities have increased to 


such an extent that he has an assistant at his 
New York studio. 

Cincinnati will have the unique spectacle of seeing a young 
woman occupy one of the first violin chairs, Helen E. 
Vogel having been engaged in that capacity for next 
season. 

Barbara Maurel sailed on the Olympic on June 29 for a 


now 


summer holiday abroad, combined with appearances in 
several large European cities. 

Eugene Ysaye is seriously ill. 

Franz Lehar has been decorated with the Grand Cross of 
Merit by the Austrian government. 

Casella has written a new violin concerto, dedicated to 


Joseph Szigeti. 

Strauss’ Egyptian Helen, 
at Vienna. 

John Finley Williamson has been given the degree of Doctor 
of Music by Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 

L. E. Eubanks has written a fine analysis of the public’s 
musical taste. 

Carre Louise Dunning was tendered a dinner by the 
York Association of Dunning Teachers. 

Tiomkin’s interpretations of modern music have been highly 
praised in Paris. 

Harry Barnhart will conduct a massed “sing” 
this Saturday. 

The Cornish School Commencement was a brilliant affair. 

Ganz was given an ovation at Denver. 

Spalding has appeared in forty-eight concerts in Europe 
this season. 

Dusolina Giannini was magnificent as Gretchen in Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust given at Cologne. 

Ganna Walska has acquired the Theatre des Champs Eiysees 


with Jeritza, scored sensationally 


New 


Mall 


on the 





orchestra playing con amore and the chorus singing with 
much gusto. : 

Yvonne Gall portrayed well the role of 
which she sang even better than heretofore. 
only her rendition of the Jewel Song as a remarkable vocal 
achievement seems at this time sufficient, even though 
throughout the course of the evening she delivered singing 
marked with nobility of tone, correct phrasing and impec- 
cable diction. 


Marguerite, 
To single out 


Chamlee not often appears at Ravinia in the part of 
Faust, but whenever he does he scores heavily. His Faust 
has elegance, suavity, a voice of pure gold which reached 


a full throated high C without the least effort and whose 
quality is so pleasing as to charm the ear of the listeners 
Faust is decidedly one of the best roles in the repertory of 
this popular tenor. 

Leon Rothier, ever an artist, even in the part of Mephisto, 
has discovered new possibilities. We thought quite right 
his erasing from the score those sardonic laughs at the 
end of the Garden scene. The Mephisto of Rothier is more 
subtle. He looks at the two lovers as they clinch in a 
long embrace and as the curtain comes down, evasively goes 
off the stage with a countenance that tells the public the 
story of what wiil follow his a eg This was not the 
only novelty brought to the role by Rothier, even though it 
will be the only one that we will mention at this time. It 
will prove our point that an artist always tries to find 
something new even in an old opera. Rothier’s singing 
left nothing to be desired and everything to be admired 

Desire Defrere was excellent as Valentin. He, too, 
proved a brainy opera singer and we admire greatly the 
manner in which he presented the cross to Mephisto. Val- 
entin does not look at the devil. He knows that Satan is 
around and merely presents sideways the emblem of Chris- 
tianity to the bewildered Mephisto, who falls to his knees 
before its power. A small detail, to be sure, but one of 
the many novelties discovered in the part by Defrere 

Swarthout’s singing of Faites lui mes Aveux 
prettily done that the audience rightly gave the 
ovation at its conclusion. Philene Falco has 
greatly in the season spent at the Metropolitan 


was so 
mezzo an 

improved 
Her Dame 


Marte is far more comical than of yore. She caught the 
fancy of the public and brought out the note of merri 
ment. 

Apa, June 30 


The performance of Aida, which concluded the week, and 
that of Butterfly, which began the second week of the sea 
son, will be analysed later. RENE Deveres. 
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PAULA HEMMINGHAUS .... 


"ES OF THE LONDON FIELD DAY FOR MUSIC 
{1TORS, 

Music. Franklin Dunham is Educational Director of 
University of North Carolina; Mrs. Clark is Educational 
> Field Day was hatched out at the Supervisors’ Confer 
ter Damrosch has accepted its Honorary Presidency. As 

1go, so all the big British music educators expect to meet 


*se international Field Days is to be held in London, July 7. 


representing, respectively, Great Britain and the United 


tates 
demonstrations on 


Hall in London. 


discussions and 
be held at Aeolian 
In the afternoon the discussion will be continued in 
the Library of the Oxford University Press In the 
evening a banquet has been planned at which the visiting 
(Americans and a group of leading British music educators 
will be the guests of the Aeolian Company and various pub 
lishers. It is believed by all those working toward the success 
of Field Day that this event will go a long way toward bring 
ing together Great Britain and the United States in musi 
education work, and increasing that bond of sympathy a 
understanding that has been growing steadily in past years 
Everyone associated with this event is keenly conscious of 
the greatness of this project and the beneficial px 

all peoples through the success of tl 


During the morning, 
music will 


school 


to accrue tor 
movement 


putting himself at the head of the movement for mod 
French music in America. The Herald particularly ap 
plauded his “beautiful deep velvety sonority” in the Liszt 
concerto and declared that “Mr. Gershwin’s concerto showed 
that Mr. Tiomkin, by his fanciful interpretation, by his 
rhythm and by his beautiful virtuosity, is also the compre 
hending interpreter of the most complex modern music.’ 
The Paris Chicago Tribune mentions Tiomkin’s great per 
sonal remarks that “l 


success and “he' should be pleased with 
his triumph.” 


Seagle Colony Enlarged 

Several new houses have been added to the Oscar Seagle 
Colony this summer for the accommodation of pupils. One 
of them has been christened “Bear Trap’—and_ thereby 
hangs a tale. In the early spring several of the boys went 
up to help in finishing the details. One evening the party 
was assembled in the living room of the Seagle house, cele 
brating a birthday, when one of the boys who has a musi 
cian’s imagination, burst in, quite obviously excited and out 
of breath. “Somebody get me a gun and a lantern quickly,” 
he said, “we have trapped some large animal in one of the 
new cottages.” After further questioning, he said the animal 
was soft-footed, which precluded deer, and much larger than 
the big collie—that eliminated everything but a bear. The 
caretaker was called and got a lantern but refused to arm 
himself with anything more formidable than a cane, and 
sure enough on entering the cottage the light of the lantern 
revealed a small and much frightened porcupine. A gentle 
tap on the nose with the cane finished his story. Hence— 
“Bear Trap.” 

July opened with many gaieties. The village of 
put on a big Fourth of July fete in which the Seagle Colony 
participated. The new home of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Gold, quite an imposing structure commanding a beautiful 
view, is nearing completion and the house warming was 
scheduled to take place today, July 5, with a tea i the 
afternoon and a program by some of the pupils of the Col 
ony, and a barn dance at night. 

The opening performance of the will be 
Saturday in the open-air theater and will consist of 
atic scenes and individual numbers. 

Several of the Seagle pupils gave a concert in Glens Falls 
on June 27, for the graduating class of St. Mary’s 
Higgins, of Indianapolis, who won first prize two 
seasons ago in the National Federation Contest, will spend 
the summer at the Seagle Colony. Indianapolis has sent a 
number of talented pupils to Mr. Seagle, among them Frieda 
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Klink, who has been so successful in opera in Germany, 
and J. C. Juld, who for several years has sung in opera in 
France in Deauville and Cannes and who is a _ protegée 
of Reynaldo Hahn, musician, composer and director of 
France 


Banquet in Honor of Carre Louise Dunning 


The New York Association of Dunning Teachers brought 
a successful season to a close on June 23 by giving a ban- 
quet in the El Patio room of the Hotel McAlpin in honor 
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CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
a little friend at the entrance of her Los 
Cal, home. 


with Angeles, 


of Carre Louise Dunning. The Association had looked for- 
ward to entertaining the ever inspiring and internationally 
known founder of this new manner of teaching children the 
fundamental principles of music, and therefore a_ repre- 
sentative gathering attended and a spirit of good-fellowship 
prevailed. 

Franklin Cannon, pianist of New York, also was a guest 
of honor. Members of the New York Association during 
the past winter attended classes in musical analysis and ap- 
preciation conducted by Mr. Cannon. Both of the guests 
of honor have had the privilege of being under the guiding 
hand of Miss Prentner and Leschetizky and of imbibing the 
Leschetizky atmosphere of Vienna, and in their after din- 
ner speeches they spoke of their reverence for these mas- 
ters of technic and interpretation. Mr. Cannon gave many 
interesting reminiscences of his years of study in Vienna 
with Miss Prentner, and enthusiasm ran high when he made 
the suggestion that each guest autograph a card which he 
would send to her. Mrs. Dunning delighted her listeners by 
recalling her early aspirations to become a famous music 
teacher. She closed her speech with the suggestion that 
anecdotes from the class rooms of the different teachers 
present be told in “Methodist class-meeting style.” This 
suggestion was followed and the anecdotes were thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. 

lina Piazzi, pupil of Sembrich, pleased with a 
group of delightful Catherine Ives, a Dunning 
teacher, also was enthusiastically received in a well selected 
group of compositions which she played in an artistic and 
charming manner. Miss Ives also accompanied Miss Piazzi. 

The New York Association hopes to make this banquet an 
annual event, and trusts that many times it may have the 
honor of Mrs. Dunning’s attendance, for she always stirs 
the teachers to a greater effort and realization of their great 
A Dunning Teacher. BB. S. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Reese Commended as Soloist for Premiére 


Reese R. Reese recently appeared as baritone soloist in 
a performance of Evans’ Victory of St. Garmon with the 
Haydn Choral Society and members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and according to the Chicago Evening 
Post, “He sang with understanding of the story and vigor 
ous utterance.” Following his appearance in Vaughn 
Williams’ The Shepherd of the Delectable Mountains in 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Ferdinand Fillion, conduc 
tor of the Fillion Ensemble, declared that Mr. Reese’s sing- 
ing of the Pilgrim was not only authoritative but had great 
color and dramatic fervor. T. Carl Whitmer, lecturer on 
Modern Music, was of the opinion that “Mr. Reese gave a 
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REESE R. REESE 


finely conceived, intensely pulsating, deeply moving, crea- 
tively wrought interpretation of the part of the Pilgrim in 
Vaughn-Williams’ much alive and significantly original 
work.” To quote Harvey B. Gaul in the Pittsburgh Press: 
“Reese R. Reese seems to be the preferred man for pre- 
mieres, because he is something more than a vocalist, he is 
a musician. He has a mellow voice, plenty of style and that 
streak of gold, that makes a man know how to produce 
effects.” 

Another recent appearance for Mr. Reese was in The S 
moon, a desert drama by Marianne Genet and Grace Thomp 
son Seton, which was given its first performance at the 
National Meeting of the League of American Pen Women 

“Mr. Reese is unquestionably the singer I would choose for 
the premiere of my composition,” said Mme. Genet. “His 
great understanding, vocal equipment and the beauty of his 
interpretive art are ideal.” 


Alexander Blochs in Beaumont Recital 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, who are holding a master 
class this month at Beaumont, Tex., prior to opening their 
summer school at Hillsdale, N. Y. about July 1, gave a 
joint recital at the First Methodist Church Auditorium of 
Beaumont on June 11, under the auspices of the Music 
Study Club. 

The program began with the Grieg sonata in C minor, 
op. 45, followed by the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor, 
op. 64. Two groups of shorter pieces by Chopin, Tschai 
kowsky-Auer, Brahms, Wagner-Wilhelmj, Godowsky and 
Sarasate, closed the program. 

According to the principal daily paper of Beaumont 
“Few if any programs more ambitious have been given by 
violinists in Beaumont than that of Bloch, and he overcame 
the handicap of a Beaumont summer night indoors to win 
acclaim from his listeners. Honors accorded Bloch were 
shared by Mrs. Bloch, whose piano playing kept pace with 
the high artistry of her violinist husband. Purity of tone, 
particularly beautiful in soft, legato passages; a technical 
equipment equal to every demand, and a profound musical 
intelligence were characteristics of Bloch’s playing. 

“There were new delights revealed to music lovers in the 
Grieg C minor sonata, and the Mendelssohn concerto in E 
minor, and Bloch was given an ovation for his playing of 
these works. They revealed, too, the high artistic capabili 
ties of Mrs. Bloch. Sponsored by the Music Study Club 
of this city, the recital presenting Mr. and Mrs. Bloch to 
Beaumont music lovers will be remembered as one of the 
finest musical events of its kind ever heard here.” 

The Blochs’ master class in Beaumont has been a fine 
success. 


Hugo Kortschak’s Summer Plans 

Hugo Kortschak is enjoying his brief stay in Europe 
where he has been doing considerable flying, for instance 
from England to France, from there to Germany and then 
on to Austria. Mr. Kortschak expects to be back in America 
this week to start his summer season at Cummington, Mass., 
playing trio concerts at the Music Box there, in addition 
to his usual summer teaching. 

As at its inception in 1918, he will be in charge again 
of the Coolidge Chamber Music Festival in Pittsfield this 
coming September in the interest of which he has seen some 
of the artists in Europe who are to participate. 


Lyda Neebson’s Engagements 

Lyda Neebson has been engaged for a recital for Pitts- 
burgh Day at the Music Festival at the Temple of Music, 
Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., on July 12. Among Miss Neeb- 
son’s bookings for 1928-29 include engagements at Carlisle. 
Pa., Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pa., Westminster Col- 
lege, Wheeling, W. Va., Harrisburg, Thiel College, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Orcuest RA Music: A PLEA FOR LIGHTER FARE 


By L. £. 


HAVE read and listened to several condemnations of 

public taste as indicated by the public’s attitude toward 

concert music. One writer even suggests that any mem- 
ber of a musical union found guilty of ragging’ a classic 
should be dismissed from the organizi ation in disgrace. 

I think that most of us agree in disapproval of those who 
classics; but in most cases respect for the old 
masters is not the only reason. Obviously, the writer 
| referred to hates the lighter music from every standpoint, 
and there are many like him. 

Many—absolutely, but not relatively. Generally, the real 
student of music, the advanced worker, prefers the “heavy” 
program, but for every one of these there are hundreds, 
yes thousands, who much prefer lighter, shorter selections. 
In a word, understanding of serious music is a necessary 
foundation for appreciation of it. You can lead a horse to 
water but you cannot make him drink; you can persuade 
or deceive the man in the street into going to an exclusively 
concert but but you can’t make him like it 
him go again. 
connection, I 
at Christmas time; 


azz the 


classical once, 
make 
In this 


often made 


nor 
always think of the mistake so 
too many buyers of presents 
purchase what they themselves would like, and expect their 
friends, the recipients, to like it equally well, necessarily. 
The public musical taste should be better, but this is a matter 
of education. The average untrained person can no more 
get” deep music than the untrained man, without a knowl- 
edge of anatomy and physiology, could perform surgical 
operations Have you ever heard of any person except 
a musical genius who possessed musical discrimination and 
for classical works before he had 
unless every person in the land 
programs, there must be 
Even poor music, as long 


a pronounced preference 
studied? Obviously then, 
could be taught to prefer heavy 
some virtues in the lighter ones 
as it is not vicious, is better than none; and I am sure, too, 
that lighter selections when understood and enjoyed, return 
more for the investment of time and money than the classical 
program can when it is not understood 

Exemplifying the lay opinion of orchestral music, 
quote part of a letter to an English periodical: “The idea 
(in the average orchestra program) seems to be that an 
orchestral concért must invariably be very solemn and 
weighty, something that only the highly educated understand 
and appreciate. What real justification is there for narrow- 
ing by this means the public to whom musical entertainment 
might and should appe al Do the people who give concerts 
and arrange these programs consider it beneath their dignity 
to include music of a less ponderous kind, works which the 
ordinary music-lover like myself can enjoy?” The writer 
adds that he is speaking not only for himself, but on be 
half of thousands more who, he believes, would become 
more regular frequenters of concerts if they were less re- 
their appeal 

right; there are “thousands more” like him—not 
London but in every city. Too often concert-givers 
that there is only a limited public for concerts and 
that if they were to venture the experiment of offering 
something different from the usual heavy stuff, patronage 
would fall off. But it surely is not true that because A 
is all for music of the most severe and serious order, 
3 and C might not welcome a scheme containing also music 
less serious. Most assuredly, the intrinsic value of a musical 
work does not depend solely on its “weight” and length 

To me it seems unjust, if not absurd, that we should all 
be expected to prefer the same kind of music. Bill Jones 
a real music lover without pining for a piece of the 
and dimensions—of a four-movement sonata 
or symphony \ work is not the less musical in the best 
sense because it takes less than forty-five minutes for per 
formance. And the chances are that, to many people not 
necessarily unmusical, it would be less tedious. In one pro 
gram there were three ag not one of which occupied less 
than from thirty-five to forty-five minutes—a too heavy 
offering for average music lovers 

There are too many ‘jun-technical” 
the classic lover to insist on classics only. 
average person from public musical entertainments by mak- 
ing them all so deep that they bore him is not only poor 
business but poor humanitarianism. I shall not elaborate 
on the truism that music of the constructive influences 
of human life. It is—and being such it should be available 
to all 

There is only one 
of public music, and 
suggestion that the ¢ 
and the advocates of light 


let me 


stricted in 

He is 
only im 
assume 


can be 


pretensions 


values in music for 
And to bar the 


is one 


fair and logical solution to the 
that is the mixed program. 
lovers have their own 
stuff have theirs, is less helpful, 


problem 
The 


lassic concerts 


EUBANKS 


for the reason that it offers less opportunity for the un- 
cultured (musically) to progress. While the heavier selec- 
tions, with nothing else, become distasteful to the unlearned ; 
they may welcome—at least tolerate—one occasionally, and 
in this way may come gradually to like the more serious 
pieces. I believe, too, that the classic lovers are refreshed 
by the mixed diet; I can see no pleasure nor profit in 
sticking exclusively to any one type of music in public 
entertainments. 

I know people who go to shows and dances merely to hear 
the music—the kind they like. Few of these people ever 
attend a “heavy” concert, but they would if they could 
depend on a square deal, as they term it—a 50-50 program. 
I, for one, do not blame them; if you do not enjoy a pro- 
gram I fail to see how it is going to help you. 

One authority, in seeking how best to adapt the program 
to the audience, suggests these classifications: The simple 
and obvious; the standard and classical; the recherche and 
modern. In the first group are found simple dance pieces, 
popular songs, hymn-tunes, etc. (MacDowell’s To a Wild 
Rose is an example.) The second group comprises such 
things as Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, Schumann’s Nove- 
lette in F, Schubert’s Rosamonde Impromptu, etc, Debeny, 
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Ravel and some of Beethoven the 
third group. 

No amount of classification, however, will get us anywhere 
unless the specific program is in pleasing proportions; it 
is what we do rather than what we know that puts a wide 
appeal into the concert. I have often wished that concert- 
givers would try as hard to please a varied audience as 
a dance orchestra strives to please the dancers; dance 
musicians aim to please every one present, and very seldom 
do they “cater” to lovers of any particular form of dance. 

Rawlinson thinks a lighter piece should come between 
every two sombre ones, to give variety, and that the music 
of one period should be interspersed with that of another. 
In doing this, he says, remember that humor has its place 
in music as well as in everything else. There are songs 
and instrumental pieces which, while escaping any tinge of 
vulgarity, yet achieve a pleasing hilarity. And these may 
be made the high lights in the musical picture you are 
planning. Among sedate, rut-bound players it seems to 
— a high degree of courage to try anything humorous, 
but the fact is that such a number never fails to “go over” 
with a pleasing effect. Why orchestras do not get wise 
after a few experiences of this kind is a mystery. 

It is well not to have two long compositions following 
each other, for this breeds weariness on the part of the 
listener. Vary the length as well as the style. Most 
concert programs are too long. True, there are always 
some present who will exclaim ecstatically that they “could 
just listen to that all night;” but observation may show 
that for every one of these enthusiasts there are several 
persons trying to keep their eyes open and cover up yawns. 
The misleading evidence lies in the fact that the former 
class talk at the time, while the latter reserve comment for 
the next day! Unless an orchestra is very high class and 
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knows that its audience is preponderantly of musically cul- 
tured people, the program had better be somewhat shorter 
than the average over-zealous maker feels it should be. 


Williamson Gets His Degree 


The following “details concerning the conferring of the 
degree of Doctor of Music upon John Finley Williamson 
at Wooster University, Woos- 
ter, O., have come to hand. 

On the campus, in front of 
the picturesque little ivy cov- 
ered chapel are six or eight 
giant elms which form a 
charming oblong shaped natural 
theater. At the far end, oppo- 
site the rear entrance, was the 
platform for the officials; there 
were bleachers on three sides 
for the onlookers, and chairs in 
the center for the graduates, 
faculty and choir and some few 
guests and an aisle up the cen- 
ter for the procession. 

The graduates in cap and 
gown marched first, then the 
faculty, also in cap and gown, 
and then the Westminster 
Choir in vestments. This pro- 
cession (two abreast) marched 
down the aisle to the strains of Verdi's Triumphal March 
played by the band. The graduates sat on the right, facing 
the stage; the faculty, in front at the left, and the choir just 
back of the faculty. 

As imdicated on the program, which follows, the degrees 
were conferred. When Mr. Williamson was called he was 
presented as one who had revolutionized the music in the 
Presbyterian Church. The church is proud of the fact that 
he established the first school for the development of min- 
isters of music and housed it in a Presbyterian church, even 
though the school’s policy is entirely interdenominational. 
Dr. Charles F, Wishart, president of the college, conferred 
the degree upon him and presented him with the Doctor of 
Music hood. As Dr. Wishart shook hands with Dr. Wil- 
liamson, congratulating him, the entire choir rose to its 
feet as a token of respect and pleasure and deep appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon the already famous leader of 
this organization. 

The program was as follows: Processional—Triumphal 
March (from Aida), Verdi; Scripture Lesson—Rev. Robert 
Freeman, D.D.; Prayer—Rev. Adelbert P. Higley, D.D.; 
Dayton Westminster Choir—(a) Beautiful Savior (Crusad- 
er’s Hymn), Twelfth Century, arranged by F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, (b) Steal Away, Traditional Melody, arranged by 
Frederick Hall, (c) Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Traditional 
Melody, arranged by Frederick Hall; Commencement Ad- 
dress—Youth and the New World, Hon. Newton Diehl 
Baker; Dayton Westminster Choir (a) How Fair the 
Church of Christ Shall Stand, Choral, from Schumann's 
Gesangbuch (1539), arranged by F. Melius Christiansen, 
(b) The Three Kings, Old Catalonian Nativity Song, har- 
monized by the Rev. Lluis Romeu, (c) Praise to the Lord 
(published for the first time in 1668), Peter Soehren, ar- 
ranged by F. Melius Christiansen; Conferring of Degrees; 
Benediction—President Charles F. Wishart; Recessional— 
Soldiers’ Chorus (Faust), Gounod. 
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From Estelle Liebling’s Studio 


Bartlett Simmons is playing the 
Elizabeth Marbury musical production, 
recently opened at the Morosco Theater, New York. In 
the same cast are Katherine Hereford, soprano, and the 
Liebling Male Quartet, known as the Four Recorders. 

Eleanor Standish has been added to the cast of the Three 
Musketeers. Celia Branz, contralto, sang the role of Siebel 
in Faust with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company in 
New Haven on June 10. Frances Sebel gave a song re- 
cital in Ithaca on June 24. 

Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, has returned from 
an engagement as soloist at the Fox Theater in Trenton, 
N. J.; she sang the Indian Bell Song at the Roxy Theater 
the week of June 30. Rosemary Pfaff is to sing in the 
Publix Theaters at Baltimore and Pittsburgh for two 
weeks. On September 1, Rosemary begins her three years’ 
contract with Ziegfeld. 

All are products of the 


male lead in the new 
Say When, which 


Estelle Liebling Studio. 


Shavitch Sends Greetings from Moscow 
A card has been received from Vladimir Shavitch from 
Moscow where Mr. Shavitch has been conducting. It offers 
no details whatever of the works that Mr. Shavitch has been 
giving, but is a silent indication of his well being 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 





Albany, N. Y. A two-act play with Bach as the 
theme, written by Amelia Gomph, was presented recently 
by the Albany Music Teachers’ Association before a large 
audience at Chancellors Hall. Miss Gomph has cleverly 
recreated the atmosphere of the great composer’s home as a 
background for the presentation of a number of his best 
known compositions. She is a musician of fine taste and 
proven abilities as a teacher, and in this present work gives 
an excellent opportunity to music clubs and students to 
present a program of merit to their musical communities. 


Boston, Mass.  (Sce letter on another page.) 


Brunswick, Me. A Teachers’ Orchestra of twenty- 
one pieces has been organized here under direction of 
Charles A. Warren, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, one of the best known school orchestra music men 
in the state. The orchestra made its debut at the high school 
graduation exercises with marked success. Students’ or- 
chestras are common, but an aggregation of teachers play- 
ing at a students’ function is unusual in this — — 


Buffalo, N. Y. Jane Showerman McLeod presented 
her talented pupil, Anna Kowalska, in recital at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club to a large audience of musicians and 
friends of the performer. This young woman has gone far 
in her profession and evidences excellence of training and 
serious study. Her program of contrasted standard com- 
positions was commendably played and she was rewarded 
with enthusiastic applause and floral offerings. Mrs. 
McLeod’s musicale, given by some of her pupils in her 
residence-studio was well attended, the pupils giving a good 
account of themselves and pleasing their audience. Charlotte 
Houck, Margaret Irs, Katherine MacLaughlin, Esther Erf- 
tenbeck, Anna Kowalska, Jack Ellis and Leslie Barnette 
participating, the two-piano selections played by the latter 
performers calling forth a double encore. 

Leslie Barnette and Jack Ellis gave a recital in Richmond 
Avenue Methodist Church, assisted by Elvera Ruppel, so- 
prano, which was a delightful occasion, these three young 
people showing unusual talent, ability and poise in combina- 
tion with excellent teaching under Mrs. McLeod and Mrs. 
Spire. The boys’ informal remarks on their program num- 
bers added interest to the occasion, and both played the 
accompaniments for Miss Ruppel very creditably. 

DeWitt C. Garretson, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, received enthusiastic comment 
for his organ numbers played in St. Paul’s M. E. Church 
of Niagara Falls in concert with the Philharmonic Society 
of that city. 

Mrs. Lester Cherry, soprano; Mrs. Joseph Miller, con- 
tralto, and Ethyol McMullen, accompanist, gave a delightful 
program in Franklinville recently. 

Marvin Burr, concert baritone of Buffalo and Rochester, 
was presented in an artistic invitation recital in the home 
of Miss L. J. Craine of Lockport, with Berenice Gardner 
Merritt, soprano, assisting. Mr. Burr’s fine baritone voice, 
excellence of diction and interpretation, were evidenced in 
his Massenet aria, German lieder, and group of Old Irish 
and Old English songs, to which he graciously added encores. 
Miss Craine provided musicianly accompaniments for both 
singers. 

Miss Craine accompanied for Esther Eno, lyric soprano, 
for the Lafayette Church Club and for Lucy MacDonald. 
soprano, at the residence of Mrs. Hedstrom for the Crippled 
Children’s Guild. 

Serena Goya, a gifted young violin pupil of Mrs. John 
Leonard Eckel, was presented by Mrs. Eckel in recital in 
the Town Club, Elizabeth Ackerman at the piano contribut- 
ing sympathetic support.. Miss Goya has grown in artistic 
stature during the past year, her playing showing dramatic 
color, poise and excellent interpretation, combined with full, 
pure tone and a real talent that promises well for still 
further success. Mrs. Eckel’s violin quartet and a number 
of pupils from her large class gave a recital previously in 
the Town Club, all acquitting themselves with much credit. 
Elizabeth Ackerman was the efficient accompanist. The 
quartet also furnished the music for the Garden Pageant of 
the Twentieth Century Club. 

Many of the members of the large class of Niagara Falls 
vocal pupils of Robert H. Fountain gave a successful recital 
recently. Some of Mr. Fountain’s pupils are filling im- 
portant church positions and are counted among the best at 
the Falls. Mrs. Fountain, at the piano, furnished her 
usual musicianly accompaniments, and Mildred Laube pleased 
with her group of harp solos. 

Miss Laube, harpist, and Harriet Lewis, violinist, have 
been specially busy with engagements for June weddings, 
also recital programs, a concert program at Welland. On- 
tario, in the Presbyterian Church (with Ruby McCurdy, 
cellist and contralto), for the Rotary Club, a tea for graduate 
nurses of the General Hospital, the reception at the Church 
of the Transfiguration, Flag Day program at the residence 
of Mrs. John Miller Horton, the commencement of the 
Y. W. C. A. Secretarial School, also participating in a con- 
cert given by the Men’s Club of the Central Park M. F. 
Church, in which Helen Oclheim, of the American Opera 
Company, was contralto soloist. 

Mona Ross, soprano, with Ruth Pettit, contralto, have 
filled a number of engagements, including solos and duets 
of old time music, in colonial costume; a recital at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Bernard Schrieb. and a concert for the Men’s 
Club of the Central Presbyterian Church. With Laurence 
H. Montague, organist. Miss Ross presented the program 
for the Eastern Star of Medina 

Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan’s studio singers, with Marion 
Voss at the piano, successfully presented a cantata, the 
Garden of Flowers, for the Scribblers’ annual breakfast. 

Bertha Dresher Allard, soprano, and her pupil, Ragerhild 
Thde, have appeared in various club programs recently. 

Flora H. Locke’s pupil. Norma Carle. who has heen 
studying in New York with Frank La Forge, played an 
entire program of memorized accompaniments at a concert 
in Carnegie Hall. Her pupils, Florence Schuler and Eleanor 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
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Chicago Opera 
Mgt.: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc.° 
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Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists 


List includes, Milligan, Nevins, Volkel, Adam, Schlieder, Jones, McAmis, 
Berolzheimer, Harris, Tidmarsh, Burroughs and scores of others. 


Fall Term October 9th Free Scholarships 
Write for New Catalog 17 East 11th St., New York 


DUNNING SYSTEM Or scinners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows:— MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 
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PARISI and EVANS 


(Martha Parisi) (Mary S. Evans) 
MUSICAL AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
50 West 47th Street New York 


Telephone: Bryant 6603 














PILAR MORIN svebastien 


Coaching In French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
0 Cent West, New York. Tel 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
New York, N. Y. Tel. 


4348 Schuyler 


300 W Academy 2133 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Conrad Building, Providence 


106th Street, 


37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


MARGUERITE LICHT! 


ARP I 
SEASON 1928. 29 NOW. BOOKING 
For available dates address 48 West 50th Street, 


RUTH RAY 
Violinist 


509 So. Wabash Ave., 


New York 


Tel. Harrison 5930 
inne 


HIL DA ‘GRACE. 


GELLING 


Teacher of Singing 


_ 
‘ Pal Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 


le B iil Tel. Riverside 5143 


LOVE and INFINITY 


A Song of the Sea 
By 


CARLYLE DAVIS 


G. SCHIRMER ac, 3 New York 


3rd Street, 








ny sincere appre- 


nstruments 


UNEXCELLED in the beautiful 


quality of their tone and responsiveness.” 


DANIEL WOLF 
aieiaat and Pianist 


RAN ICH-&-BACH 


“a Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jackson Brivp., Curcaco, I. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 








Recent Publications 





Inc., New York) 


A Progressive Method of String-Quartet Playing, by 
Alfred Pochon.—This work is published in Schirmer’s 
Scholastic Series and contains eleven good sized vol- 
umes. The Method itself is in two parts—Part I, ele- 
mentary; Part II, advanced. The elementary part tells 
in three languages, English, French and Spanish, all 
that it is necessary for students to know about the play 
quartets. It is full of historical and traditional 
of portions of various quartets in score, and of 
directions as to how they should be rehearsed and 
played, of what they consist, their form and content. 
The entire method is published so as to include each of 
the four voices of the quartet; in other words, the cellist 
may purchase the cello parts enclosed in the elementary 
method, so that he not only has his own part for practise 
or performance, but has the benefit of the method as 
well [he instrumental parts for each instrument are 
also published separately. Some of the examples are 
very short, only a few bars, while others are extended 

This is a useful and timely work and should improve 
the playing of any quartet which would give itself the 
trouble to play it, and should also improve the perform 
ance of the individual members of the quartet. 


(Thornton W. Allen, New York) 
Evening Chant, for Violin and Piano, by Alfred Fa- 


sano.—Mr. Fasano is a cellist and has already written a 
number of pleasing compositions for his instrument, 
also arranged, of course, for violin. This one, entitled in 
It: alian, Canto della Sera, is dedicated to Carl H. Tollef- 
sen. It is a short melody, nicely constructed and pleas- 
ing. It presents no difficulties for either instrument and 
will come within the limitations of amateurs of moderate 
ability 


Schirmer, 


ing ol 
matter, 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Out of the Dawn, a song by Thomas Vincent Cator.— 
Mr. Cator wrote the poem of this song himself, and it is 
suitable for such musical setting as he has made for it. 
He evidently has a real gift for melody of a simple sort, 
accompaniment is well constructed, having an 
interest of its own. The harmonies are neatly wrought 
and effective. At the final climax the voice rises chro- 
matically to a G which will prove effective for those who 
can take it for others an optional note is pro- 
vided, 


and his 


easily 


(White-Smith Co., Boston) 


Love’s Magic, a song by Frank H. Grey.—The 
poser of this song has done so many things of more than 
usual worth and has made such an excellent reputation 
for himself, that anything coming from his pen may be 
accepted almost without examination. This proves the 
case here, and Love’s Magic is as pleasing a work as 
any Mr. Grey has done. It is a simple ballad with an 
excellent tune and an accompaniment which is pianistic 
and furnishes satisfactory support for the voice. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 


The Morning Wind, a song with violin obligato by 
Gena Branscombe.—The copyright upon the first page 
of this work is dated 1913 as well as 1927. It is there- 
fore not a new work and will not require a review. It is 
an excellent composition and the violin adds to its 
beauty 


W olfsohn / 
T he Wolfsohn 


nounces that its 
of business, includes 


com- 


Boston) 


1nnounces Artists for Next Season 

Musical Bureau of New York, Inc., an- 
artists’ list for 1928-29, its forty-fifth year 
many artists who have been under 
its management in the past and also several new names. 

The sopranos include Frances Alda, Florence Austral, 
Nanette Guilford, Maria Kurenko, Mary Lewis, Alice Mock 
nd Mildred Seeba. The contralto contingent includes Jeanne 
Gordon, Kathryn Meisle and Carmela Ponselle. Allen Mc- 
Quhae and Arthur Hackett uphold the tenor standards, and 
the baritone list includes Michael Bohnen, Richard Bonelli, 
Titto Ruffo, William Simmons and Reinald Werrenrath. 

Instrumentalists in the piano division are headed by Josef 
Hofmann, Alexander eadiondicy. Leonora Cortez, Nikolai 
Orloff and John Powell. Albert Spalding, Lea Luboshutz, 
Toscha Seidel and John Corigliano comprise the violin con- 
tingent. 

The London String Quartet will play their annual tour, 
and the Toscha Seidel Trio, consisting of Mr. Seidel, Eman- 
uel Bay (pianist) and Evsei Beloussoff (cellist) will also 
make a short tour of six weeks. 

A novelty will be offered in the Dudley Buck Singers, 
an octet of solo artists singing arrangements made by Dudley 
3uck and offering a distinctive concert program. The coast 
to coast tour of Michio Ito and the Michio Ito Dancers is 
being booked by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, while the 
organization is under the personal management of Bernece 
Kazounoff. 

Artists under the management of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau of New York, Inc., are continuing their activities 
during the spring and summer. Richard Bonelli sang on 
June ns at the Mass dedicating i new chapel of the Canter- 
bury School at New Milford, Conn. Reinald Werrenrath, 
who sailed with Mrs. Werrenrath on June 9, will broadcast 
several times while in Europe. Allen McQuhae has re- 
turned to the Atwater Kent Series, and was heard on June 
10 in joint recital with William Simmons. Mr. McQuhae’s 
next solo broadcast will be in July, following a trip to the 
Coast for a single recital. Carmela Ponselle had a birth- 
day on June 7 which was celebrated at the home of Senor 
Polita. Miss Ponselle will sail for Europe in July to make 
her European opera debut. 


Patricia MacDonald at Winnipeg Festival 

Patricia MacDonald, whose wealth of folk tunes and re- 
markable costumes gathered in Central Europe, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
etc., frequently have been favorably commented upon, had 
an opportunity to present her programs in a most fitting set- 
ting at the festival sponsored by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


July 5, 1928 


way in Winnipeg held from June 20 to 23. This festival, 
similar to the ones held in the French part of Canada, are 
designed to focus attention upon the arts and crafts of the 
peoples from Central Europe who have settled in western 
Canada. 


Helen Chase Studio Activities 


Dorothy S. Cottle, soprano, has been singing in the Chris- 
tian Science Church of Freeport, L. I. Leila White, colora- 
tura soprano and concert artist, has been engaged as soloist 
at the Seventh Church of Christ, Scientist. Robert Der- 
ringer, tenor, during National Music Week gave a joint 
recital with Florence Church, pianist, at Great Neck, L. IL. 
where he was enthusiastically received. Miss White and 
Mr. Derringer have been heard recently over stations WEAF 
and WRNY. 

Margaret Speaks and Mr. Derringer furnished the only 
duets on the program given by the comic opera stars aboard 
the S. S. Minnewaska on June 12. The occasion was the 
celebration of the third anniversary of WRNY radio station. 
The New York Sun said: “The duet, comprised of tenor 
and soprano soloists, was pleasurable.” Miss Speaks will be 
heard in grand opera for the first time, singing leading roles 
with the Starlight Park Grand Opera Company this summer. 
She is the soprano soloist at the Old Bergen Dutch Re 
formed Church, established in 1660, of Jersey City. Reed 
McClellan is singing in Sunny Days now playing in Chicago. 
The above artists are studying voice with Miss Chase. 

Melvena Passmore, who has been coaching for some time 
with Miss Chase, sang at the opening of the Democratic con- 
vention at Houston, Tex. Rose Tracy, soprano, has a new 
single act in vaudeville in which she is appearing. 

Miss Chase conducted one of the recent rehearsals of 
Pinafore at Wantagh, L. I., for the director, May Seaman, 
who has been coaching on the same with Miss Chase for 
some time. 


Benham Wins L paren Success 


Victor Benham gave his last London recital for this sea- 
son before a capacity audience in Wi igmore Hall very re- 
cently. The Daily News said of him: “Mr. Benham again 
proved that he is one of the greatest exponents of Chopin, 
whose compositions filled the program of his recital. Not 
only in his superlative technic but in the variety of his tone 
color, the perfection of style and the depth of poetry which 
he poured forth, was his playing quite unique. Nothing 
could have surpassed his performance of the mazurkas and 
etudes.” 

The Evening Standard said: “Victor Benham gave a 
Chopin recital and again revealed himself as one of the 
greatest exponents of that composer. After the final group, 
which consisted of several of the etudes and mazurkas, the 
audience was aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Poetic 
conception and tonal variety are his great assets.” 

Mr. Benham is at present concertizing in France. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Booked 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes have 
for a two-piano recital in Scranton, Pa., on 
as one of the attractions on the first concert 
booked by the new Community Concert Corporation. 
other artists engaged include The English Singers, 
Lewis and Hans Kindler. 


been engaged 
December 3, 
series to be 
The 
Mary 





For any information concerning 
opera and concerts in Europe 


ALEXANDER KAHN 


11, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 


Louvre 08-25 and 08-46 
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Che Now Booking Season 1928-1929 
English Singers 


Concerts rab Madrigals, Folk Songs ¢ Other Music 
Manggement METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42° St. NYC. 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON STUDIOS 


Piano—Coaching for Public 


Performance 














26 O’Farrell St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


2833 Webster St. 
Berkeley, Calif. 





“She has a 
prano voice of great 
natural beauty. Her 
singing is musical and 
pleasing.” 


lyric so- 


The Boston Globe said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 
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Vocal Art Club Closes Season 


The Vocal Art Club, under the direction of Charles 
Tamme, gave its closing concert of the season at the Mac- 
Dowell Club on June 8. The program as arranged by 
Mr. Tamme was most interesting in its selection and variety. 
The choral numbers were artistically rendered, and Mr. 
Tamme is to be congratulated upon the resultant work of 
his through training. 

Edward Stolberg, tenor, gave a fine example of self-ex 
pression in his singing of Tarantella Napolitana by Rossini 
and The Green-Eyed Dragon by Charles; Elsa Stenger sang 
Ah! non Credea Mirarti, and Ah! non Guinge, from La 
Sonnambula by Bellini, which were well received, as well as 
Freschi Luoghi, Prati Aulenti, and Or Che le Redole by 
Donaudy. Miss Stenger’s pleasing personality, combined 
with her clear soprano voice, won much applause from the 
audience. The Spanish ———— by Mr. Frau, Prologue 
from Pagliacci by Leoncavallo, La hija del Carcelero by 
Martinez, and La Paloma by Yradier, were artistically ren- 
dered; Marion Dudley Post’s rendition of Pace, Pace, mio 
Dio, from La Forza del Destino by Verdi, would do credit 
to a finished artist, and she also sang with much expression 
Wake Up! by Phillips, and There’ s Not a Swain on the Plain 





IF FANCHON THOMSON, formerly of 
Chicago, Paris and the Metropolitan 
o era Company, will communicate with 

. N.” care of Musical Courier Com- 
pany, 113 West 57th Street, New York, 
she will hear something to her advan- 
tage. 
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BARITONE 
Emilio Roxas Studios 
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by Purcell; William H. Miller, tenor, sang The Last Hour, 
by Kramer, in a clear, mellow quality of voice, and also 
Madrigal Espanol, by Huatte, and The Star, by Rogers. 
Among the other soloist pupils of Mr. Tamme were Ethel 
Gordon, whose we were Cachés dans cet Asile from 
Jocelyn by Godard, Cavatine-Oédipe a Codlone by Sacchini, 
and La Melodie des Baisers by Massenet, and E rika Hahn, 








who sang Am Ufer des Flusses des Manzanares by Jensen, 
Feldeinsamkeit by Brahms, and Er Ist’s by Wolf. Both of 
these pupils were favorites with the audience. 

Theodore L. Moulthrop, baritone, sang Hear Me! Ye 


Winds and Waves by Handel, O Lovely Night by Ronald, 
and Danny Deever by Damrosch, displaying a voice of fine 
quality and beautiful tone. One of the outstanding features 
on the program which deserves particular mention was the 
male quartet. Hey Robin, Jolly Robin, by Shaw, and Talk 
about Jerusalem Mornin’ by O’Hara, were the numbers 
which the quartet rendered most cleverly. 


Grace Hofheimer Pupils Rate High 


In the recent Music Week contests several pupils of 
Grace Hofheimer rated exceedingly high. Josephine Mara 
tea received eighty-six and Joset Greenberg played in his 
school orchestra and won a ticket to the Damrosch Chil 
dren’s Concerts by his playing. The finals of the Music 
Week Contests brought Estelle Andron ninety-four and 
three-quarters per cent, which was one-fifth per cent less 
than the winner of the gold medal, who received ninety-four 
and four-fifths per cent. Morton Schoenfeld came second 
in the Elementary Grade B with ninety plus. 


Zerffi to Teach in New York During Summer 

William A. C. Zerffi will spend his summer in New York, 
teaching until the opening of the new season, September 15 
He will then take up again his work at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, teaching there the first 
three days of each week, and in New York the rest of the 





OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—VOCAL TEACHER (Tenor) 


for accredited school of music in western 


state. Non-Sectarian. Must direct Cath- 
olic choir. Choir pays salary, school per- 
centage. Must sing in public. References 
required. Address: “E. J. B.,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 

STUDIO FOR REN T—Part time. Address, 
65 Central Park West (Apt. 4-A), New 


York, or telephone Endicott 0023 


VIOLINIST - TEACHER - DIRECTOR, 
with wide reputati mn and experience in all 
branches of musical activities desires a 
connection out of New York. Only propo 
sitions of the highest type with potential 
annual income of $10,000 considered. Ad 
dress “S. H. G.,” Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 

Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. 

Furnished 
sub-let. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


studios with piano for summer 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 














703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


time. 
during the summer he 
New "York pupils. 


will 














‘DORA ROSE 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


Concert Met., 
33 W. 42nd 38t., 


SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 








PIANO ACCOMPANIST COACH 
he STUDIOS = 345 Clintes Ire, Bokive 
FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


55 West 42nd St., New York 


Exclusive Mgt., Hurok, Inc., 


; LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
: 3942 Morningside 





1303 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


ISSAY LUKASHEVSKY 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Address: 36 West 112th St., N. Y. 
Tel: Monument 0338 


JAMES HAUPT 


TENOR 
Mgt: S. L. Ross, National Broadcasting Co. 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, 


ROLAND CREAN 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Musicians) 

Mosicat Dirgector: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
IANO 


ENSEMBLE — PIA 
887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, 


Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 











MN. Y. 





Studio: 








zoOrr 





Studlo: 








ROBERT 


BRAINE 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, ACCOMPANIST, TEACHER 
8 West 102nd St.,N.Y. Tel. 1761 Academy 





THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE | £ 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 


Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


ANNA BEESE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 





SUMMER MASTER CLASS NOW FORMING | 


6A W. 77th St., ag Y.C. Trafalgar 4385 
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Studios { 190th St., N. ¥.C. Wash. Hgts. 3004 


599 W. 


HEIZER MuSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





This was his custom throughout the past season, but 


his time to his 


® VAN RHYN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
| Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
| E Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 


devote all of 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 


| 


Professional Training, 

Singing and Drama 

57 West 58th Street 
New York City Tel: Plaza 4250 











Mgt. Guild Hall, Ine. 
113 West 57th St. 
New York City 


FRANCES MANN 


PIANIST 


618 Steinway Hall | 
230 West 82nd st. ¢ Studios 


Institute bad Musical Art 





MARIE CASLOVA 


SU MMER COURSES 





June 15 to Sept. 15, 1928 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR STUDIO 
Artist Pupil of SEVCIK and FLESCH 52 W. 54th St., New York 
Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. Louis Symphony Orchestras Tel. Circle 4658 
Studios: 
149 W. 85th ST.. NEW YORK 


MAX CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers. Eanecially in French 


Schuyler 6684 
Summer Studio: 
BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 


' " 
| | 
| 
| 
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ALEXANDER _ 


FIEDEMANN 


Violin Instruction 
BERLIN -SCHOENEBERG 
Heylstrasse 5 


E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
1017 Steinway Halil, New York 


Organ Recitalist—Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penn. 
MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 
TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 1, 1928 


Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
APPLICATION By MAIL Paerzerep 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
Prof. of Nordica’s Singing Classes 
Studio: Lea Block . - Sandusky, Ohio 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: THE BELVEDERE 
319 W. 48th St., N. ¥ Phone: Penna 3972 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 























BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 





Private Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, 


ceorcE CASTELL LE: virana 


Joint Recitals 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


PIANIST 
Teacher of Piano 


Baltimore, Md. 

















Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
A clearing house for artists 


Steinway Hall, New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 
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VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 





FAMOUS FOR THE DISTINC- 
TIVE PLAYING OF STUDENTS 
AND THEIR PUBLIC 
RECITALS 
The place to acquire Artistic 


Perfection, Amazing Technic, and 
Piano Mastery. 


Great results with advanced 
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(Continued from page 31) 
Pfueld, have large classes of students. Jane Hogan, Ailene 
Woli and Beatrice Franklin obtained the one hundred mark 
ing in Lafayette High School theory tests. 

Margaret Jane Ferguson’s class of piano pupils gave an 
enjoyable recital, and from the smallest (six years old) to 
the advanced performer, all acquitted themselves creditably 
The piano and violin pupils of Neighborhood House Music 
School gave a recital recently. Piano teachers are Margaret 
Jane Ferguson (director) and May O’Brien; Helen Salis 
bury is teacher of violin. 

A large class of violin pupils of Olive Wesley, of the 
preparatory and intermediate grades, presented a lengthy 
and interesting program in her residence-studio with much 
credit to their teacher, whose work as a pupil of Mrs. 
Eckel is well known. At the close of the program Miss 
Wesley delighted the audience by playing the E major 
Handel sonata with John Newton at the piano. 

R. Leon Trick presented his piano pupil, Evelyn Dake, in 
an invitation recital at his large studio. In a program by 
Sach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Moszkowski and 
Debussy, Miss Dake evidenced serious application and the 
result of her excellent training. 

Ruth Bender issued invitations for a musicale by her 
piano pupils in Grosvenor Library music room, the program 
of standard compositions being excellently played by the 
large class of performers, Miss Bender adding to the enjoy 
ment of the audience by contributing numbers by 
Chopin, Hutcheson and Albeniz. 


solo 


Cambridge, Mass. Francis E. Hagar presented his 
pupils in an interesting and varied program of piano music 
at Brattle Hall. The students reflected credit both upon 
themselves and their mentor. John Priske, baritone, as 
sisted, and sang several numbers effectively. Mr. Hagar 
also was weil received in a solo, the Chopin scherzo in B 
flat minor, and in duets with some of his pupils 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio. During the past year, which has 
been unusually rich in accomplishment and study under the 
leadership of its president, Ellen Volkert, the Mt. Auburn 
Music Club has enjoyed many notable musical programs 
For its final meeting of the year, which partook of a gala 
nature and was held at the Maketawah Country Club, the 
program was arranged by Bertha Baur, president of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and was a fitting climax 
to the year’s work. Deviating from the usual type of pro 
gram, Miss Baur dipped into the rich treasures of her 
famous institution and presented a grouping of musical s¢ 
lections that is quite unique in the annals of the Mt. Auburn 
Music Club. Kentucky Mountain Ballads sung to the ac 
companiment of a real Kentucky mountain dulcimer, were 
rendered by Mary Wheeler, of the class of Thomas James 
Kelly. To keep within the spirit of this age-old music, 
Miss Baur had chosen Bernice Fiske Braun, of the class of 
Casper Reardon, to play selections on the harp, favorite in 
strument of the old bards. The program closed with a 
group of madrigals from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, sung, as was the custom in those days, by a quintet. 
It is a rare pleasure to enjoy music that has been planned 
with such consummate artistry, and the members of the Mt 
Auburn Music Club and their guests for the day are very 
happy that Miss Baur is an honorary member of the club 
and undertook to plan the program 

The results of excellent work by ambitious students at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory were tabulated, and appropriate 
awards were made to the successful candidates for honors 
Dean Frederic Shailer Evans presented the awards to the 

Marvin Schutte, who won the Shailer Evans 
piano playing, was awarded Grove’s Encyclopedia 

Elsie Moore, Norfolk, Va. received honorable 
mention. Both are pupils of Dean Evans. 

The Elizabeth Hetlich Kelley medal for singing Schu 
bert Songs was awarded to Ruth Zita Carhart, pupil of Al- 
bert Berne, and Ezra Hoffmann, pupil of John A. Hoff- 
mann, received honorable mention. The Leighton prize for 
a piano composition was won by Ethel M. Adkins. The 
John A. Hoffmann prize for a song was awarded to Charles 
Frank Stokes. The Peter Froelich prize for contrapuntal 
composition was awarded to Harriette Louise Perkins, and 
Hobart Arthur Schoch received honorable mention. The 
Alliance Francaise Scholarship was awarded to Selma Bo- 
jalad, of Cleveland. 

Ruth Carhart continues her triumphal career. She joined 
the master class of Mme. Schuman-Heink in Kansas City, 
where she outranked 120 contestants for one of three schol- 
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arships. Miss Carhart thus demonstrated the adequacy of 
the teaching which she received from Mr. Berne who has 
trained her profoundly in her classics; her quick response 
has opened prospects for a brilliant career. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE NOTES 


Cleveland, Ohio The annual series of historical re- 
citals which the Cleveland Institute of Music presents, pro- 
viding musical enjoyment during the usually dull summer 
season, opened with a delightful program of music for the 
violin by Andre de Ribaupierre. The concert was the first 
in the series which is part of the summer school program, 
presenting well known concert artist members of the fac- 
ulty in programs of music for piano, violin and voice, to 
illustrate the literature for each from earliest to modern 
times. 

De Ribaupierre’s program, devoted to the early history 
of violin literature, included the sonata in A minor by Ver 
acini, concerto in A minor by Bach, concerto in E minor by 
Nardini, and concerto in D major, No. 7, by Mozart. It 
was the first in the series of violin programs which will be 
continued by de Ribaupierre in later lectures and recitals, 
carrying the history of violin literature to the present day 
composers. 

Another series, tracing the history of piano literature, will 
be given by Arthur Loesser. Marcel Salzinger will illus- 
trate the development of song literature. A final program, 
closing the six weeks’ series of concerts, will offer trio 
music, given by Loesser, pianist; de Ribaupierre, violinist, 
and Victor de Gomez. cellist. 


Portland, Ore. Dean Collins’ mammoth pageant, 
Where Rolls the Oregon, depicting the history of the Pa 
cific Northwest, was staged at the Civic Stadium, June 11 
to 15. It was a riot of color. The cast numbered more 
than 2,800 actors, lavishly costumed. Excellent music was 
furnished by a chorus of 300 voices and a large concert 
band. The baton was admirably handled by Jacques Gersh 
kovitch, who lately made a successful debut in New York 
as conductor. Credit for the five brilliant performances is 
largely due to Doris Smith, supervisor; Mr. Gershkovitch, 
musical director ; William H. Boyer, who trained the chorus, 
and to Gladys B ozlee, Edna Agler and Alta Eastham Travis, 
dance directors. The pageant was one of the principal 
events of the Portland Rose Festival. 

Nikola Zan, New York vocal pedagogue, has opened his 
fifth consecutive Portland class in the Fine Arts wie 

: he ©. 


San Antonio, Tex. Dorothy Borchers, pianist, was 
presented in recital by John M. Steinfeldt, president of the 
San Antonio College of Music, where she is a student. She 
showed a fine rhythmic sense, splendid technic, broad, firm 
tone, and musicianly feeling. Miss Borchers was accom- 
panist for Josephine Lucchese for a portion of last season. 

Romantic music was the subject of the program at a 
meeting of the Junior Department of the San Antonio 
Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Back president. Mrs. 
Alois Braun is chairman of the department. 

Orde Creighton, bass-baritone, of Austin, Tex., 
sented in an interesting recital by the Tuesday 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg president. He is the 
of a voice of unusual range and dramatic power, which he 
uses in a masterful way. All the numbers were given ar- 
tistic interpretations. His pianissimos were beautiful. Re 
calls 2nd encores were necessary during the course of the 
program. The assisting artist and accompanist was Victor 
Powell, also of Austin, who. deepened on this occasion 
the fine impression previously made when he was presented 
by the San Antonio Music Teachers Association, Hugh 
McAmis ‘president. Mr. Powell’s numbers were by Mendels 
sohn and Chopin. 

Mary Aubrey Keating, contralto, with Walter Dunham 
at the piano, appeared in a delightful recital, made so by her 
beautiful, well-rounded, rich voice, and by the many splendid 
songs on the program, which opened with Ombra mai fu 
(Handel) and closed with My Native Land (Gretchaninoff ). 
Particularly worthy of special comment was her artistic ren- 
dition of Schubert’s Erlkonig, in which Mr. Dunham 
showed his marked finesse as an accompanist. 

The works of Edward MacDowell were the subject of the 
program given by the Junior Department of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, Lida V. Grosh, chairman. The performers 
were: Dorothy Budow, Virginia Wooters, Mary Spang, 
Ann Louise Bosshardt, John Anderson, Merry Brendel, 
Annette Banspach, and Beta Humberska. Accompanists 
were Mrs. Otto Majewski and Ann Louise Bosshardt. 

The annual voice contest of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg president, was recently held with Dorothy 
Louise Richter chairman. Successful contestants were as 
follows: First group—(first prize) Bessie Chenevert, so- 
prano; (second prize) Virginia Coen, soprano; second 
group —(first prize) Werna Lenert, mezzo-soprano; (second 
prize) Frances Landrum Ward, contralto. All are students 
at Our Lady of the Lake College but entered as individuals. 

The annual recital by John M. Steinfeldt, pianist, is a 
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musical event eagerly looked forward to by local musicians 
from one season to the next, and this year proved no ex- 
ception. Mr. Steinfeldt long ago established himself as a 
musician, pianist and teacher of the first rank, and his pro- 
grams are an inspiration. This year the program consisted 
of two seldom heard compositions—Sonata in D major (Bal- 
dassare Galuppi), and three sonatas arranged for concert 
performance by Car! Tausig (Domenico Scarlatti) and a 
number given in San Antonio for the first time, Carillon 
(Liapounow). One number of unusual interest because of 
its extreme technical difficulties was Dohnanyi’s Capriccio 
in F minor, which was beautifully played. Ss. W 


San Francisco, Cal. When Arturo Casiglia, direc- 
tor of the Pacific Coast Opera Company, presented Bel- 
lini’s sentimental but delightfully melodious opera, La Son- 
nambula, the Capitol Theater was crowded to capacity. 
Casiglia, sincere and excellent musician that he is, deserves 
the respect and support of the San Francisco musical public. 
Anyone at all familiar with the inner-workings of operatic 
productions knows full well that it is not an easy thing to 
prepare an opera single handed. Yet, Mr. Casiglia does it. 
He directs the technical end of his productions; he trains 
his chorus; he coaches the singers in their various roles, 
and he presides over the orchestra. The results of his ef- 
forts are positively amazing—the performances are not only 
enjoyable and interesting but also thoroughly artistic. The 
cast contained a number of San Francisco’s foremost sing- 
ers. Ione Pastori-Rix, soprano, was something of a revela- 
ticn in the role of Amina. She had had no previous op- 
portunity to show that she possesses dramatic ability to 
match her voice. Voices such as hers are rare indeed ; the 
color of it is of exceptional warmth and beauty, her tech- 
nic is secure, her interpretation intelligent and artistic. 
Jose Coral, baritone, sang Rodolfo with a voice of fine 
quality which he uses with discretion. His aria in the first 
act brought forth a storm of applause. Attillio Vannucci, 
tenor, was pleasing, while Nona Campbell, mezzo-soprano, 
and a most dependable artist, made much out of a rather 
pale role. The minor parts were adequately filled. Casiglia 
conducted, and with the artists the maestro was repeatedly 
recalled at the ciose of each act. His accompaniments were 
nicely drawn and because of his thorough knowledge of 
style and command of rhythm he seemed to revivify the 
work, 

Frank W. Healy, concert manger, announces a series of 
California appearances by the Welsh Imperial Singers, a 
chorus of twenty Welshmen, directed by R. Festyn Davies, 
next winter, when the singers will be on a British Empire 
tour. 

Two young San Francisco violinists, who have studied 
with Sigmund Anker, have been awarded scholarships at 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. They are 
Sarah Kreindler and Frances Wiener. Miss Kreinder is 
sixteen years of age, Miss Wiener nineteen. Both young 
girls have been heard in concert in this city. 

Edith De Lee, pianist, formerly of San Francisco and 
now a resident of New York, arrived in San Francisco to 
spend the summer with relatives. Mrs. De Lee created an 
unusual impression upon the New York music critics and 
public during this past winter when she appeared in recital 
with Horace Britt, cellist. 

Lajos Fenster, San Francisco violinist and member of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, has returned with 
Mrs. Fenster from a vacation in Honolulu. 

Rosalie Housman, composer, who is making New York 
her headquarters, has returned to her former home here. 

Arthur Conradi was assisting violinist in a program of 
Doris Osborne, Piedmont pianist, at the Twentieth Century 
Ciub, Berkeley. 

Dorothy Camm, soprano and vocal teacher, 
number of her pupils in a delightful recital. 

Helen Schneider, pianist, whose annual recitals are always 
an event of our music presented her pupils in a 
studio recital. ee 


Westerly, R.I. Marie DeKyzer’s pupils gave a suc- 
cessful song recital in the high school, marking the close of 
her third season. A good sized audience applauded the vari- 
ous items on the py tie: especially Mme. DeKyzer’s sing- 
ing of three songs; beautiful flowers were presented her by 
local admirers, Toke Shibilia expressing the gratitude of 
pupils for her instruction, with best wishes for her trip to 
Europe. The Sun said: “All showed marked improvement,” 
also printing the program. Those who took part were 
Edith Lathrep, Harriet Ziegler, John Shibilio, Gertrude Sol- 
omon, Maurice McGinness, Una Clark, Kenneth Burdick, 
Mildred K. Taylor and Martin Spellman. Frank Chatter- 
ton was at the piano. R 
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New Apbainimes for Flesch 


Carl Flesch, formerly head of the violin department at 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed head of the violin department at the State Academy 
of Music in Berlin. 
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To Make National Survey 
of Current Credit Practices 


The United States Department of Commerce 
and the National Retail Credit Association are to 
cooperate in a national survey of credit conditions 
throughout the United States. The survey will be 
conducted under the supervision of Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, but 
will be under the direct charge of Dr. Frank M. 
Surface, of the Department of Commerce. 

The survey will start in Baltimore. Question- 
naires are to be sent to 3,000 retail merchants of that 
city, asking the merchants to state what commodities 
they sell on a credit plan, the extent of their cash 
and credit sales, and the size of their sales on the 
partial payment or instalment plans. They are also 
being asked to state the ratio of their collections 
to the acounts standing open on their books, the 
amount of debts written off as of annual losses, and 
methods of determining the customer’s willingness 
and ability to pay. 

This plan is the direct outgrowth of a suggestion 
made by Thomas R. Hewitt, credit manager of one 
of the largest department stores in Baltimore. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hewitt, the retail sales in this coun- 
try now approximate forty billion dollars a year. Of 
this amount, as a conservative estimate, 60 per cent. 
is done on a credit basis. 

This is the first time that an effort has been made 
to obtain accurate data as to the extent of credit 
permitted by retail concerns. The results are ex- 
pected to point out the danger line in credit allow- 
ance to customers, and also in inaccurate methods of 
judging the prospective customer’s ability to pay. It 
is expected likewise to be of great value in laying 
down principles of instalment credit, the growth of 
which has constituted one of the serious problems 
of modern merchandising. 

It will be interesting to the piano business to note 
the results of this survey. Piano business, as is well 
known, was the first industry to adopt the credit or 
instalment system of selling. It is probable that the 
principles of instalment selling are better understood 
by piano men than by any other retail lines. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that the retail piano business 
would show a more stable method of functioning and 
a wider margin of safety. In the past few years, 
businesses which never before operated from any but 
a cash basis have gone extensively into the matter 
of time allowance on payments. It has led to an 
extension of this practice, with, however, not al- 
ways favorable results. In many industries, a very 
dangerous consumer credit structure was erected, 
with disastrous results to the retail dealers who were 
attempting to juggle it. 


Musical K nowledge a Big 
Factor in Goold Bros. Success 


Goold Bros., Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., known as 
one of the most thriving and up-to-date music houses 
of that city, has had a rather interesting history. 
The business was started about twenty-five years ago 
by George A. Goold and T. Amesbury Goold. The 
business operated until 1912, at which time it was 
dissolved, George A. Goold expecting to retire from 
the music business. T. A. Goold was left in charge 
to dispose of the stock. 

During the next two years, business began picking 
up, so that in 1914 G. A. Goold decided to come back 
into the music business. The name of the company 
was changed to Goold Bros. After several years of 
successful operation, the company was incorporated, 
and in 1918 became Goold Bros., Inc. 

A significant fact is that both men are musicians, 
George A. being a violinist and T. Amesbury, a 
cellist. They come by their musical heritage nat- 
urally, as their father was a professional musician. 

The Goold Bros., Inc., business, which was really 
started in 1912, as told above, began as a small store. 
However, both partners devoted all their energies 
towards the building up of the business. In the very 
beginning, a one-price policy was instituted, a prin- 
ciple which has been adhered to ever since. Busi- 
ness grew steadily, with the result that branch stores 
were established at Niagara Falls and at Ken- 
more, N. Y. 
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The business at the main store has grown so re- 
markably that at the present time a new building, to 
include new offices and room for music studios, is 
being contemplated. Both brothers are enthusiastic 
golfers, being members of the Transit Valley Golf 
Club, one of the finest in Western New York. The 
store carries a full line of pianos, phonographs, and 


radio. 
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Music and the Dance 


S. E. Moon, president of the Federation of Brit- 
ish Music Industries, speaking at the recent annual 
meeting of that body at Buxton, gave a new reason 
for the current depression in the music business in 
that country. In his opinion, he said, the demand for 
the piano has decreased and the desire of people to 
produce music has slacked because of the craze for 
dancing. The average man in the street, he continued, 
looks upon music as a syncopated rhythm of some 
sort to which he can dance. He blamed the theaters 
largely for a part of this, inasmuch as most of the 
music heard there was strictly of the popular type, 
instead of the lighter classics or standard works. As 
a secondary cause, Mr. Moon commented upon the 


tendency on the part of some dealers to concentrate 
their efforts on the sale of second-hand pianos in- 
stead of new instruments. It is the sale of new prod- 
ucts that keep the piano factories going, he said. 
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The 1928 Revenue Act 


One of the provisions of the 1928 Revenue Act 
was to create a new definition of installment safes 
reportable as income to the Government under the 
Accrual System. The new definition has to do with 
the amount of down payment. Formerly, the limit 
on down payment was 25 per cent. This has new 
been increased to 40 per cent. In other words, piano 
dealers who receive a down payment of more than 
40 per cent. on any instrument will not be able to 
report that particular sale as income under the Ac- 
crual System. This change, however, should not 
cause piano salesmen to stint their efforts towards 
securing as large a down payment as possible. It is 
a pretty sure bet that any dealer or sales manager 
would be willing to forego the advantages of the 
deferred payment system on the income tax for a 
sale of such magnificent proportions. 





J. W. Jenkins’ Sons Tie-up with Republican Convention 


J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Vose Representatives in Kan- 
sas City, made excellent capital of the fact that the 
holding of the Republican national convention there, 
centered the attention of the nation on that city. 
By the use of an apt comparison with political his- 


of this forceful advertisement can be appreciated. 
It not only served as an outstanding advertisement 
for the Jenkins store but also as good institutional 
publicity for the Vose. Incidently it may be said, 
that the pianos made by the old house of Vose & 
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ILLARD FILLMORE, the last Whig to occupy 
the White House, had been in office just a year 
when the first Vose Piano was manufactured, 


Since then, twelve Republican and five Democratic 
Presidents have held office. Among them, Buchanan, 
Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Wil- 
son and Coolidge. Politics and policies, not alone in 
America, but all over the world, have changed time 
after time. Our own Constitution has been amended 
eight times. Slavery was abolished after a great 


New and great names and ideas have flashed across 
the skies, glowed brilliantly for a time—dimmed and 
faded away. But Vose has gone on and on, through 
seventeen administrations—with never a change in 
the principles laid down 77 years ago by James W. 
Vose. One continuous unbroken administration for 
71 years. That's why Vose Quality Has Always Been 
same yd iy 
sponsored it, when Fillmore was President, directs 
candidates 
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tory, this music house drove home the fact that the 
Vose piano has been manufactured continuously 
over a long period of years. During a time when 
Kansas City was thronged with visitors whose chief 
interest was centered in the convention, the full effect 





Sons in Boston are such as can be advertised on a 
nation-wide scale, for every piano bearing the name 
of Vose & Sons fully lives up to every claim mace 
for it. Vose pianos are the embodiment of the Vose 
creed: “We Challenge Comparison.’ 
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The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
tor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Manufacturers: Upon request and 
without obligation a M. & W. Co. 
lacquer-finishing expert will help 
you solve your finishing problems. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 
Established 1876 
438 Riverside Ave. Newark, N. J. 
Offices and Warehouses: 1115 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 


1212 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


The O. S. Kelly Company 


Springfield - - Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The Music Dealer— 
From One Viewpoint 


The New Yorker, that bright little New York 
weekly, recently printed an article called The Music 
Dealer, from the able pen of Sigmund Spaeth. The 
story narrates briefly the downfall of a music dealer. 
The article is written in an obviously humorous vein, 
but, nevertheless, there is a sting below the careless 
hanter which those in the business can perhaps best 
appreciate. The article is of value in a sense, be- 
cause it preaches the essential truth that, despite such 
high sounding phrases as “serving one of humanity’s 
most vital needs”; “elevating the cultural standards 
of the nation”; and “music, the international lan- 
guage’; etc., music selling is a business. The same 
economic principles that govern the proper handling 
of a hardware store or butcher shop must be ab- 
sorbed by the music dealer if he is to make a success. 
The question of return on invested capital, propor- 
tioning the amount of advertising to the gross busi- 
items of expense, are just as important in the music 
ness, cutting down the overhead and the invisible 
business as in any other line. 

For some obscure reason, the music business is 
considered more or less of a joke by some people, 
a state of affairs that is attested to by the appearance 
of this article in the New Yorker. The article itself 
reads as follows: 

The Music Dealer 

“Well, | sure am sorry to hear that Bill’s music 
business failed. Nice fellow, Bill, awfully nice fel- 
low, but no experience running a music store. Too 
easy-going and kind-hearted, | guess. You know, 
music is a business, just the same as anything else. 

“He had a nice little store, Bill did. Carried good 
High-class pianos, the best things in 
radio and small goods. Must have cost him a lot of 
coin to pay off his creditors. Tried to do too much, 
Bill did. Always obliging, always doing somebody 
a favor. That ain’t good business, no matter what 
they tell you. 

“Take sheet music, for instance. Bill kept a full 
line of all the classical stuff, and the popular hits, too. 
\nd if you asked for anything he didn’t happen to 
have, he’d get it for you in New York. Sometimes 
people would try them over on his pianos and then 
not take them after all, and some of that stuff is hard 
to return—operas and symphonies and such. He 
sold a fair amount of populars, but after a few peo- 
ple had played those tunes in his store, everybody 
knew them by heart. Anyway, there’s not much 
gravy in populars unless you sell ‘em by the thou- 


stock, too. 


sands. 

“Pianos he didn’t seem to know how to sell. A\l- 
ways talking about tone and quality and endurance, 
instead of showing how nice they would look in a 
parlor, and maybe throwing in a scarf and a lamp 
for good measure. He would lend a piano for any 
concert in town, figuring that that would encourage 
an interest in music. Generally he paid for printing 
the programs, too, with just his little ad on the back. 
It didn’t get him much, ’cause only a few people in 
this town can afford pianos, and they get them in 
New York. Bill was always willing to have people 
come in and practice in his store. He liked to con 
sider his place the music centre of the town. Of 
course it was kind of tough when some of these jazz 
babies forgot their lighted cigarettes, ‘cause those 
holes kind of make a piano look second-hand. But 
he managed to keep things in pretty good shape, and 
he was always a great hand for tuning. Seemed as 
though he would go and tune a piano free of charge 
rather than have it sound bad. 

“He played and led the singing for the Rotary 
Club every week and ran the church choir besides. 
rhat took a good deal of his time. The hotel piano 
was so bad that he tried to sell them a new one, but 
they wouldn’t spend any money, so he just kept the 
old one in the best condition he could for the Rotary 
meetings. 

“Seems he was pretty careless about collecting in- 
stalments, too. That’s bad business in the music 
game. Can't sell any big stuff for cash, and if you 
don’t hold them to their payments, where are you? 
There was the case of that widow Allen. He let her 
keep that upright piano a whole year after he knew 
she never could pay for it. It seems there was 
something wrong about her insurance papers, and 
the securities she had counted on turned out to be al- 
most worthless. Then they foreclosed a mortgage on 


her, and he finally took the piano out just to keep 
some other creditor from getting it. He was criti- 
cized for that by some people—taking a piano away 
from a poor widow—but they didn’t know the cir- 
cumstances. The joke of it was that he finally sold 
that piano at half price to old man Ruxton, who 
could have afforded the best thing in his store ten 
times over. But that’s always the way. You got 
to be businesslike in the music game, the same as any 
other. 

“The local music club would feel bad if Bill was 
to leave town. He always did them lots of favors. 
1 understand they’re thinking of holding a bridge 
party to help him out of his trouble. But they don’t 
know the music business any more than he does. 

“Well, it sure is tough, Bill failing that way. Nice 
fellow—awfully nice fellow—but no experience—no 
experience at all.” 

—__—__@—————_—— 
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Finals in Chicago Piano Contest 

Twenty-five hundred people were present at the finals of 
the Chicago Junior Piano Playing Contest, held at the 
Palmer House last week. Johanna Siragusa was awarded 
the title of Champion Amateur Junior Pianist of Greater 
Chicago. Miss Siragusa was winner in the third division, 
and was declared the victor in a special contest between 
the winners of the three divisions. The first division prize 
was won by Phyllis Johnson, and the first prize of the sec- 
ond division, by Beatrice Epstein. There were nine prizes 
awarded in all, three in each division. The judges were 
Augusta Cottlow, George Liebling, and Charles Naegele. 
Contributions toward the support of the contest were re- 
ceived from thirty-four of the Chicago music stores. 
Charles E. Byrne, vice-president of the Steger & Son Piano 
Mfg. Company, was master of ceremonies. 

T Y ian a Y 
Noonday Concerts Help Sales 

The shopping public took so kindly to the noonday con- 
certs given during music week by the Emporium, one of 
San Francisco’s biggest department stores, that they are 
continued and promise to become a regular feature of the 
store. The Emporium has a large and active music de- 
partment, dealing in phonographs, radio and some small 
goods. In the center of the store is an enormous dome, and 
the various floors have galleries running around the dome 
space. The noonday music is furnished by a Brunswick 
Panatrope played through a series of amplifiers in an 
especially constructed loud speaker. The loud speaker is 
suspended from the dome and Columbia, Brunswick and 
Victor records placed on the panatrope are amplified and 
broadcast in the dome so that music fills the building. 
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Chicago Initiates Movement 
for National Piano Contest 


A movement towards the establishment of a na- 
tional piano playing contest for children of school 
age has been definitely launched in Chicago, as the 
result of the success of the second annual tournament 
which has just come to a close in that city.. The 
sponsors of the Chicago contest have issued a chal- 
lenge to the. winners in other city contests to deter- 
mine the national child champion piano player. The 
resolution which was adopted by the Chicago Piano 


Playing Tournament Committee at its meeting on 
June 21 read as follows: 
WuHeErREAS, the second annual Chicago Piano Playing 


Tournament has ended with a record of success and un- 
precedented interest in piano playing on the part of the 
people of Chicago and, 

Wuereas, this city feels that it has in it a child cham- 
pion, one who can successfully compete against the cham- 
pion pianists of similar age picked in other cities of the 
United States and, 

Wuereas, the piano men of Chicago feel that National 
Piano Playing competition will serve as further inspiration 
to the child pianists of Chicago and will be of benefit to 
the piano industry of the United States. 

THEREFORE Be It Resorvep, that the Chicago Piano 
Playing Tournament Committee issues a challenge, on be- 
half of its winner of the present year, to the winners chosen 
in piano playing contests conducted in other cities under 
similar rules and conditions, to meet in Chicago at a con- 
venient date in open competition, for the purpose of choos- 
ing the champion child pianist of the United States, and 
a further invitation to the cities of all nations in which 
Piano Tournaments are conducted, to meet in International 
competition during the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933, 

Anp Be It FurTHER RESOLVED, that this committee favors 
the broadcasting of this challenge in every reasonable 
manner and pledges its interest and cooperation in mak- 
ing a national piano tournament in Chicago Possible if the 
plan meets with the response of other cities. 
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The committee’s idea is that the national piano 
playing tournament should coordinate the splendid 
influence of the local contest. Piano playing wouid 
become a national topic. The child student would be 
the subject of particular interest on the part of 
musicians and music lovers everywhere. Private 
music teachers and music conservatories would be 
inspired to do the very best work in developing child 
pianists. The success of the 1928 Chicago contest 
was so outstanding that already plans have been 
made for the holding of another contest in 1929. 


Mason & Hamlin Ampico 
for Famous Old Hotel 


The Clark Music Company, of Watertown, New 
York, recently concluded an unusually important sale 
which placed a beautiful $5,000 Mason & Hamlin 
Ampico grand in the Thousand Island House, at 
Alexandria Bay. This hotel is one of the most 
in that popular vacation district. 
Mason & Hamlin Ampico grand 


famous hostelries 
the 


However, 





ADMIRING THE MASON & HAMLIN AMPICO 
IN THE THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE 


addition to the many up-to-date 
hotel. 


proved a distinct 
attractions of that 

The installation of the piano took place on Memo- 
rial Day, with a concert, in which Mrs. Ursula Diet- 
rich Hollinshead, an Ampico recording artist, co- 
starred with the Mason & Hamlin Ampico. The 
performance was in the nature of a comparison re- 
cital, Mrs. Hollinshead alternating her manual play- 
ing with her own Ampico recording. 

In the picture accompanying this article, the Mason 
& Hamlin is shown as installed in one of the mag- 
nificent salons of the Thousand Island House. 


Columbia Hawaiian Recordings 


Recording of native Hawaiian musicians, using their own 
instruments, has just been completed by the Columbia Phon- 
ograph Company. The work was done on quite a large 
scale. A. J. Schrade, Manager of the San Francisco Co- 
lumbia branch with C. D. Emerson, Recording engineer and 
J. M. Baylis, Electrical engineer, have just returned from 
the Isiands. Resident American players and their composi- 
tions were also recorded in the Gold Room of the Alexan- 
der Young Hotel, Honolulu which was used as a studio. 
The visiting representatives of the Columbia Phonograph 
Co. were guests at a Luau, or native feast, the Japanese also 
entertained them at a dinner and before sailing they were 
invited to a special Chinese dinner. There was much inter- 
est in the recording of the Columbia records in Honolulu, 
although it was not the first time that Hawaiian music had 


been pressed. In fact, it is less than two months since 
C. P. MacGregor, San Francisco manager for the Bruns 
wick Phonograph visited the Islands with a Brunswick 


Mr. MacGregor was one of the first mem- 
Francisco music trades to leave for the 
Trades Convention in Los Angeles 


recording outfit. 
bers of the San 
Western Music 


Sherman-Clay Piano Annex 


Between forty and fifty pianos are assembled in the tem- 


porary annex of Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearny Street, San 
Francisco. This tremendous salesroom was formerly the 
larger unit of the Wiley B. Allen Company’s store, and it 


has been changed into piano warerooms by removing booths. 
and demonstration rooms. Some of the pianos 
this room are used pianos, returned from rent, 
taken in part exchange on new pianos during 


counters 
shown in 
others were 


the recent Wiley B. Allen sale, or were taken in exchange 
on Steinways and Duo Arts. Harald Pracht retail piano 
sales manager for Sherman, Clay & Co. in San Francisco, 


believes that the annex is the largest piano ‘sales room on 
the Pacific Coast. 


New Opera House for San Francico 

The new opera house to be part of the proposed War 
Memorial on Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, will have 
a seating capacity of 3500. This was unanimously voted 
by the Board of Supervisors when it was found that cutting 
down the seating capacity to 3,000 would result in lessening 
the number of cheaper seats. 
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ACTION BRACKETS 
NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
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A. C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers of 
the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value for the 
money. Castleton, N. Y. 





BILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the twentieth 
century piano action, manufactured by the A. C, Cheney 
Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
action, the highest—the standard 
45th St., New York City. 


makers of one grade of 
of the World. 457 West 





A. C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for five 
years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 








BASS STRINGS 





~ 


KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 


Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 
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PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
eanene molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 


Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 








MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Maas. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘‘Motor Driven Saw Bench’’ and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 





MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 Past 18th St., New York. 
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Royal W. Daynes Elected 
President of W. M. T. A. 


present at 


visitors were 
annual convention of the 
Western Music Trades Association, at Los Angeles, 
[he opening address of the convention 
by FE. H. Uhl, who urged an active cam- 
paign by the entire trades to foster the move- 
ment for music in the schools. He made a 
suggestion of some importance, to the effect that the 
ame of the organization be changed to the Western 
Music and Radio Trades Association, in order to 
about a complete alliance of all the music 
that At the luncheon which fol- 
lowed the meeting, L. E. Behymer, a well known 
music manager of Los Angeles, pointed out several 
practical means of following up Mr. Uhl’s sugges- 


400 members and 
fifth 


()ver 
the opening of the 
last week 
was made 
musi 


also 


bring 


dealers in section. 


elected vice-president of 
Music Merchants, car- 
that body to the West- 
In addition to carry- 
Walker that Delbert L. 
secretary of the association, would make an 
the Pacific Coast during October, in 
to bring the East and West in 
first hand information on all 
problems in that section 

Che day of the convention devoted 
to a discussion of the radio problem Uhl 
introduced the subject with a brief speech in which 
he emphasized the fact that the present mark-up on 
radio was too low, and that the system of handling 
instalment paper held little, if any, profit for the 
dealer. Interesting addresses were made following 
this by C. H. Mansfield, manager of the radio de- 
partment of the Platt Music Co.; I. E. Lambert, 
issistant attorney general of the Radio Corporation 
of America; and R. E. Smiley, assistant sales mana- 
er of the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
d pointed out that the radio service problem 
music dealer. He said 
that manu- 
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Setting a Limit on Piano 
Installment Contracts 
f the actions taken at the recent convention 
British Music Industries was to adopt a period 
years as the time limit on piano contracts, 
1 an interest rate of 6 per cent. This resolution 
ution of the terrific pressure of other 
operating on an installment basis. The 
extension of the time limit has increased its tempo 
very rapidly. It is only a few vears back that a two- 


industries 


year contract was considered as standard, the usual 
life running perhaps two and a half years. For the 
past two or-three years, the British music trades have 
attempted to live up to a three-year time contract 
period. This evidently has proven sufficiently diff- 
cult to live up to, so much so that the federation 
thought fit to give formal warning in the form of a 
joint agreement on four years. 

Even more interesting, perhaps, is the that 
there was expressed considerable opposition to the 
four year time payment plan, some dealers insisting 
that individual sales should be treated individually, 
and the limit extended at the option of the dealer. 
There is a warning in this for the American dealer 
whose credit terms only too often have led to the 
dissipation of the profits on piano sales. Theoreti- 
cally, there should be no loss, provided that all con- 
tracts ultimately are paid in full, with the stipulated 
interest added to the contracted price. However, 
judging from the common experience of dealers in 
this country, it is not easy to sell the public on the 
idea of an additional interest charge. It is a diffi- 
cult task when the time limit is fixed on two or three 
With the extension of the time to four years 
the interest loss is likely to reach a stag- 


fact 


years. 
and beyond, 
gering sum. 
Clinton B. Amorous Resigns 
From Aeolian Company 
Clinton B. Amorous, director of wholesale sales 
of the Aeolian Company, has resigned as of July 


PAUL FINK 


according to a statement recently released by C. Al- 
fred Wagner, vice-president of the company. Mr. 
\morous has not been in the best of health for some 
time, and will take a much needed vacation before 
announcing his future plans. 

Paul Fink, vice-president of the Steck 
Piano Company, has been appointed to take over 
Mr. Amorous’ duties. Mr. Fink is one of the best 
known and most able executives in the piano indus 
try. He has been connected with the piano business 
twenty years, the last six of which 
spent with the Aeolian Company. His first 
nection with the piano industry was with the Behning 
1907. He spent several years in 
the Behning factory, studying all piano 
and manufacture, following which he went on 
at that time the youngest piano traveler in 
In 1922 he joined the Aeolian Com- 
traveler. In 1926 he was ap- 
George Steck division, 


(seorge 


tor over were 


con- 


Piano Company, in 
phases of 
aesign 
the road, 
the industry. 
pany as wholesale 
pointed vice-president of the 
in charge of sales. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr. Wagner 
stated, “It is indeed gratifying to us in making this 
appointment to acknowledge the loyal and able work 
of Mr. Fink. We feel sure that his many friends 
who represent us, as well as the trade in general, 
will be glad to learn of his new responsibilities.” 


Pres. Roberts Reappoints All 
Standing Merchants Committees 
C. J. Roberts, president of the National Associa- 

tion of Music Merchants, has announced the reap- 

pointment of all standing committees of that body. 


_ Membership Committee :—H. H. Fleer, Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, Chairman Ex-Officio; Milton Weil, Krakauer 
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Brothers, New York; John J. Glynn, James & Holmstrom 
Piano Co., New York. 

Press Committee :—H. H. Fleer, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
Chairman; Charles H. Yahrling, Yahrling-Rayner Music 
Co., Youngstown; E. Paul Hamilton, Frederick Loeser & 
Ga. Brooklyn; W. Otto Miessner, Miessner Institute of 
Music, Milwaukee. 

Resolutions Committee 
Watkin Co., Dallas, Texas, 
Thearle Music., Sa Diego; A. L. Maresh, 
Co., Cleveland. 

Legislative Committee :—Frederick P. Stieff, 
Stieff, Inc., Baltimore, Chairman; W. S. Bond, Weaver 
Piano Co., York, Pa.; C 5. Andrews, Andrews Music 
Store, Charlotte, N. C.; Joel B. Ryde, Fuller-Ryde Music 
Co., Indianapolis. 

National Piano Playing Contest Committee :—Frank J. 
3ayley, Bayley Music House, Detroit, Chairman; W. Otto 
Miessner, Miessner Institute of Music, Milwaukee; C. R. 
Moores, Packard Music House, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Miss 
Helen Curtis, Chicago, Honorary Member. 

a aS 


William R. Steinway Ailiteus Bonfire 


William R. Steinway, European manager of Steinway & 
Sons, is heading a movement in England looking towards the 
destruction of all old, worn-out pianos that come into the 
hands of piano dealers. In a recent speech he referred to 
the movement in the United States which led to the burning 
of a number of useless instruments. He offered six old 
pianos as an initial contribution to a “bonfire fund.” Other 
manufacturers and dealers are expected to fall in line until 
a respectable total is amassed. The junked pianos will then 
be burned with appropriate ceremonies. It is hoped that 
this action will help cure the public of the sentimental at- 
tachment felt for the old pianos which have long passed the 
stage of being classified as musical instruments. 


Watkin, Will A. 
A. D. La Motte, 
Maresh Piano 


:—Robert N. 
Chairman ; 


Chas. M. 


Gulbransen Quadruple Sales Contest 
The Gulbransen Company has initiated a series of sales 
contest is for salesmen on volume sales. The second con- 
paign. The contest will be held in four divisions, and will 
cover the months of July and August. There will be fifteen 
districts, with five classifications in each district. The first 
contest is for salesman on volume sales. The second con- 
test is for sales managers, operating a force of three or more 
salesmen. The third contest is open to dealers, the contest 
stipulating that the dealer sells more Gulbransen pianos than 
during the same period last year, and that the dealer should 
definitely increase his sales force by part time workers or 
beginners. The fourth contest offers prizes for the eight 
best letters on the subject “Why July and August Offer a 
Real Opportunity to Create Piano Sales.” 


Third Detroit Pine Playing Contest 


The third Detroit Piano Playing Contest held last week, 
announced the following winners: Helen Van Loon, pupil 
of Bendson Vendorg; Samuel Sorin, pupil of Mark Gunz- 
berg: and Edward Tabaczuk a pupil of K. Obenceny. The 
judges for the finals were Louis Richards, director of 
music at Michigan State College; Mrs. Therese Mueller, 
3av City, teacher; and Albert Lockwood, head of the piano 
department of the University School of Music, Ann Arbor. 
The affair, as usual, was featured by a rousing speech by 
Frank J. Bayley. 


Speakers for Tuners’ Convention 


Preliminary plans for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Piano Tuners have been announced by 
President Charles Deutschmann. Among the speakers at 
the convention will be John D. Marshall, mayor of Cleveland; 
Robert E. Taylor, president of the Music Merchants Asso- 
ciation of Ohio; C. Hyre, secretary of that body; and 
Anthony L. Maresh, president of the Cleveland Music 
Trades Association. The convention will be held from 
August 13 to 16, inclusive, at the Hotel Statler, in Cleve- 
land. ‘ 


Baldwin Piano Used in Lecture Series 


The Baldwin piano will be used by Victor Lichtenstein, 
who will give ten talks in San Francisco, under the auspices 
of the Western Women’s Club. Each talk will be an analy- 
sis of a Symphony to be given later in the summer sym- 
phony Hannah Fletcher, formerly in charge of con- 
cert work for the Lee S. Roberts Co., Chickering dealers, is 
in charge of the series for the Western Women’s Club. 


Gibson-McConnell Move 

New headquarters in the Hammond building, 278 Post 
street, have just been opened by the Gibson-McConnell Com- 
pany, San Francisco. The new location is light and large 
and has a good view of some of the city’s tall buildings and 
it is in a desirable retail shopping district. Mr. McConnell 
has been selling pianos in San Francisco for the past twenty- 
tour years 


series 


Irwin Kurtz Elected President 


The perennial president of the Talking Machine and 
Radio Men, Inc., of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
Irwin Kurtz, was re-elected at the annual meeting of that 
body on June 22. Other officers elected were, vice-president, 
Joseph H. Magus; treasurer, Albert Galuchie; and, sec- 
retary, E. G. Brown. 


G.F. Johnson Reopens in Portland, Ore. 


G. F. Johnson has reopened his piano store in Portland, 
Oregon, in the same location, at 410 Morrison street. 
Mr. Johnson filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, a 
few months ago. Upon his reopening his store, he declared 
that he had been appointed exclusive agent for the pianos 
formerly carried. 


T. C. White Appointed Manager 

Taylor C. White has been 

Glendale, California, branch of 
Company. 
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0009} the action—it is 
most important. The A. C. 
Cheney action as part of 
the equipment of the piano 
you purchase is a guarantee 


of lasting satisfaction. 


The A. C. Cheney Complete Line 
Grand and Upright Piano 
Actions and Player 
Actions 


as od 


A. C. Cheney Piano Action Co., Castleton, N. Y. 
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